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Warnings and Promises 


{R JOHN ANDERSON’S speech on Tuesday can be 
taken as the classical example of the new-style Budget. 
A few sentences at the beginning about the results of the 
past year and an even shorter passage at the end com- 
paring the prospective revenue.and expenditure of the 
coming year—the whole occupying less than three pages 
of Hansard—were all that were devoted to what used to 
be the substance of the whole Budget. This procedure 
nowadays seems natural, so complete has been the accept- 
ance of the revolution in the nature of the Treasury’s 
stewardship that Sir Kingsley Wood and his advisers 
accomplished in the past three years. Henceforward the 
Budget speech is not an occasion for forensic accountancy 
but, as Sir John Anderson said, “an occasion when the 
financial and economic health of the country as a whole 
can be reviewed.” 

It was to this wider review that the greater part of the 
Chancellor’s speech was directed, and his remarks very 
largely consisted of two warnings and a set of promises. 
The first warning was of immediate application ; it was 
that the policy of stabilising the cost of living by means 
of subsidies could not be continued indefinitely in the 
face of rising wage rates. The chief purpose of the stabil- 
sation policy when it was started three years ago was to 
avoid the necessity for a general rise in labour costs. Some 
degree of inflation is inseparable from a war of these dimen- 





sions, especially in a country that is as dependent on 
imports as Great Britain. But the greater danger is lest this 
unavoidable primary degree of inflation should be con- 
verted into a cumulative process of rising prices and costs. 
If the cost of living is pegged, wage rates can be pegged 
and costs of production can be held down. But if, in spite. 
of the stabilisation of the prices of necessaries, the level 
of wage rates is not kept down, the policy of subsidies 
becomes both more expensive and less effective. This is 
what has been happening. When the policy was started, 
the cost of living index stood at 28 per cent, and the 
index of wage rates was 21 to 22 per cent, above the 
pre-war level. ‘To-day, the cost of living is stili at 29 per 
cent, but wage rates stand at 40 per cent, above pre-war. 
The cost of subsidies has increased from £70 million in 
1940 to £190 million in 1943 and to still more this year. 

The Chancellor’s proposal is far from extreme. He is not’ 
intending to abandon the policy, or even to reduce the 
expenditure on subsidies, but simply to raise the range of 
stabilisation from 25-30 per cent to 30-35 per cent above 
the pre-war level. This, as he said, will only offset one 
quarter of the increase in wage rates that has occurred 
since the policy was started. Moreover, no immediate 
increase towards the new upper limit is in prospect. 

It is very difficult to quarrel with this decision. But 
unfortunately, in the present temper of the labour market, 
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it may merely stimulate demands for higher wages, and 
thus provide a very clear illustration of the very dangers 
of the vicious spiral against which the policy was intended 
to guard. True, there is very little justification for further 
increases in wage rates. Real wage rates—the purchasing 
power of the standard rate—are higher than they were 
before the war, and real earnings considerably higher. 
Since the consumable wealth available to the whole 
community is much smaller, this can only mean that one 
section has gained at the expense of the others. From 
figures given in the White Paper, it can be shown that 
while the real value of property income (rents, interest 
and profits) in 1943 was 8 per cent less than in 1938, 
and of salaries 12 per cent less, the real value of wages 
was 19 per cent higher—all these before allowance for 
taxation, which has naturally fallen more heavily on pro- 
perty and salaries than on wages, and, in spite of the large 
migration into the Forces. But economic justification is 
rarely the deciding issue in wage negotiations. The wage- 
earners ought to take Sir John Anderson’s revision of the 
stabilisation policy as a warning of the dangers they will 
face by persisting in wage demands. Unfortunately, they 
are more likely to use it as an argument for increasing 
the pressure. 

The Chancellor’s second warning was directed to the 
international position of the country after the war. He 


had little to say that was new ; but the sobering facts of 


Britain’s new position can hardly be repeated too often 
or with too great authority. Britain after the war will 
hardly be a creditor on balance ; there will be no con- 
tribution to the national income from overseas invest- 
ments ; and it will require skilful management to avoid 
“a drastic curtailment in our volume of imports, such 
as might threaten our standard of life and gravely pre- 
judice our prospects of active employment.” The 
Chancellor made it plain that “the Government cannot 
make an export policy” and that its contribution was 
limited to creating “conditions in which export trade 
can flourish ” by commercial policy, by “an appropriate 
internal policy in managing and disposing of physical 
resources, material and labour” and by financial policy. 
This is disappointingly negative—it appears to imply the 
abandonment of the attempt to evolve an export policy 
as such. But it is certainly true that not even the most 
positive export policy could succeed without the enter- 
prise and energy of industry and labour. 

The Chancellor’s promises related to the replacement 
of capital assets, the taxation of patents and provision for 
scientific research. All of them, that is to say, had a direct 
bearing on the productivity of British industry, which is 
a compound of equipment, methods and “ that mysterious 
catalyst, the know-how.” This preoccupation with pro- 





N a world of nation states, it is very difficult to improve 

on the League of Nations as the international in- 
strument of organised peace. The fact that it did not work 
last time is a poor reason for abandoning its principles. 
As the Prime Minister says, if the League had been pro- 
perly backed, it would have succeeded, and it is encour- 
aging to find that, although statesmen to-day do not all 
use the terminology of the old League, the international 
organisation they propose—with its general assembly of 
all peace-loving powers, its executive council, its inter- 
national law court and its measures of collective security— 
differs only in name from the League of Nations. The 
important thing now is to ensure that the major failures 
of the old League are not repeated. In the main, these 
were defects not of structure but of policy. In the political 
sphere, the chief faults were the League’s lack of uni- 
versality and its inability to pin responsiblity for execu- 
tive action on the state members capable of exercising 
effective military and economic power. The second 
obviously followed from the first. 
When one thinks of the power wielded by the United 
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THE NATIONAL FINANCES 


Next week’s issue of The Economist will include 
a special section containing a statistical summary 
of the public finances of the United Kingdom, a 
complete reprint of the tables contained in the 
Budget White Paper, with a commentary on the 
figures. For this reason, the usual statistical 
summary of the Budget is omitted from the 
present issue. The salient points of the Budget 
speech are summarised in an article on page 563. 


ductivity is a most welcome sign of the times and evidence 
of a shift in economic thinking which, it is to be hoped, 
will be very fruitful in the years to come. The Chancellor’s 
proposed amendments of the law are detailed and com- 
plicated and a full judgment of their effect will have to 
await the event. But it is already clear that they go a 
long way and that they may largely meet the case that 
has been so frequently stated for a more liberal attitude 
of the taxing authorities towards the expenditure of 
industry on scientific research and on the prompt replace- 
ment of obsolescent plant. This is, unquestionably, the 
most urgent part of the case for a relaxation of the 
burden of taxation on industry. But it is not the whole 
of the case, and the Chancellor may well be pressed 
to go further. 

He specifically rejected the proposal that “ there should 
be a reduction of income tax in respect of any industrial 
profits that are not distributed but are placed to reserve 
for the future development and extension of the business ” 
on the ground that this would be “ giving relief for the act 
of saving.” This is a point of considerable substance ; but 
the Chancellor’s alternative is only a partial remedy. There 
are many more ways of ploughing back funds in the de- 
velopment of business than the erection of buildings and 
the purchase of plant. To single out these for relief is a 
long step in the right direction, but it is another sign of 
the tendency of Government policy in recent years to 
favour manufacturing industry at the expense of all other 
forms of creating wealth. That the main argument for 2 
complete review of the burden of taxation on business 
activity still stands can be shown by asking two ques- 
tions. Can British business permanently stand taxation on 
its undistributed profits at the rate of 10s., or even of 
7s. 6d. in the £, without prejudice to its rapid develop- 
ment? And is it possible to believe that the standard 
rate of tax that is appropriate to personal incomes also 
happens, by coincidence, to be the appropriate rate for 
profits ploughed back into business? These are wider 
issues than those with which the Chancellor dealt this 
week ; but they will have to be faced before long. 


States and Russia and of the part they have played in 
this war, it is almost incredible to remember that the old 
League started out on its career without either of them 
and that Russia became a member only later and then 
for only a very few years. It is true that the military 
and economic strength of both countries was less when 
the League was formed than it became in the course of 
the following twenty years. The abstention of both or 
either would have far more immediate and disastrous 
results now. Happily there can be good hopes that both 
will play their part in an international organisation. The 
Soviet Union’s pre-war isolation condemned it to bear 
the brunt of Hitler’s attack. The advantages of collective 
security have been forcibly underlined and both at 
Moscow and Teheran Marshal Stalin gave his support to 
a post-war attempt to organise the peace. The position in 
the United States is complicated by such factors as public 
opinion and party policy, but Mr Cordell Hull’s decision 
to concert the conditions of peace with Congress is a 
happier augury than the entirely one-party delegation 
President Wilson brought to the last Peace Conference. 
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bility will be clearer. It has become a commonplace that 
under modern industrial conditions only the great indus- 
trial Powers can exercise effective force. They are bound, 
whatever the theoretical arguments for equality of states, 
to occupy a special position. An attempt to recognise this 
fact was made in the structure of the old League in which 
the Great Powers—Britain, France, Italy, Japan and later 
Germany and Russia—had permanent seats on the League 
Council. Yet the reason why they enjoyed a special position 
was never made clear. The addition to the Council of re- 
presentatives of the smaller nations, though perfectly 
justified for the purpose of concerting policy, blurred 
the issue of responsibility when it came to taking action, 
once the policy had been agreed. The Great Powers, 
by virtue of their overwhelming strength, must enjoy a 
special position as the only possible wielders of force, 
if force should be needed in execution of policies decided 
on by the World Council or International Organisation 
or whatever the new League comes to be called. As Mr. 
Breckinridge Long put it in his recent speech on American 
foreign policy 
Each of the major nations, and any other nations 
to be agreed upon, should accept responsibility for 
maintaining adequate forces, and for using such forces 
on the basis of arrangements made in connection with 
the international organisation to prevent or suppress 
all disturbances of the peace. 

The League’s two-layer structure of Council and 
Assembly may need developing into a_ three-layer 
structure. There should be an Assembly in which all 
states meet on equal terms and where the main principles 
of international action can be decided. There should be 
a Council, elected from the Assembly with a few per- 
manent members, acting as the executive committee of 
the Assembly and handling all matters of policy unless 
and until they reach the point of requiring the use of 
force. But when they do reach that point (as only a tiny 
fraction of international transactions ever threaten to do) 
there is everything to be gained and nothing to be lost 
by making the responsibility plainly rest on those, and on 
those alone, who can carry it. If the decision to go to 
war is to be made, or is to appear to be made, by a Coun- 
cil on which the Great Powers are in a minority, then 
all the absurdities into which the doctrine of collective 
security was distorted will reappear and the peoples of 
the Great Powers will be able to delude themselves into 
the belief that collective security absolves them from 
effort or initiative. A structure which leaves the Great 
Powers in a special category as the wielders of force 
is not destructive of the League of Nations; it is the 
only means by which the League can be made to work. 

The designation of the Great Powers as the executants 
of the League is not the international police of which the 
idealists dream nor the complete equality of status which 
Utopia demands. But it is better than anarchy and 
nowhere is the perfect so effective an enemy of the good 
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If universality can be secured, the problem of responsi-. 


as in international relations. President Wilson’s attempts 
were not defeated on a straight anti-League ticket. 
Liberals and Idealists reinforced the isolationists with the 
cry “ Yes, we want a League—but not this League. We 
want international co-operation—but not on this model.” 
There are already signs in the New World—in the United 
States and Canada—of a tendency to attack any modest 
achievement in international co-operation on the grounds 
that it is neither international nor co-operative enough. 
Here universalism and isolationism meet. 

Some differentiation between great Powers and small 
Powers is inevitable. Should it be the only differentiation? 
For example, should all local or regional arrangements 
for security give way to the all-embracing system of world 
security? In the near future, the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions are to meet in London to discuss a wide 
range of imperial problems. Mr. Curtin brings with him 
from Australia a proposal to tighten the machinery of 
imperial consultation and his Government has already con- 
cluded a regional agreement on Pacific security with New 
Zealand. In last week’s debate, the House of Commons 
made it very clear that this country would welcome any 
form of closer association to which the Dominions might 
agree. Would such arrangements interfere with the organ- 
isation of world peace? When Lord Halifax made some 
very mild suggestions on this subject in Toronto last 
January he was subjected to an astonishing flood cf 
criticism. He was accused of returning to balance of 
power politics, of advocating spheres of influence and 
generally of expounding a new and sinister version of 
British imperialism. Critics in the United States have 
followed the same line. Genera! Smuts’ rather naive com- 
parison of the strength of the three “colossi” is recalled 
and the British are accused of trying to refurbish the 
old imperial connexion to redress the balance of their 
new weakened world position. Now Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald has joined the dispute with an attack on 
those who seek to 


measure the respective strengths of Britain, America 
and Russia . .. and devise means of striking a balance 
between them so that peace would be maintained because 
no one of them will be strong enough to force its will 
upon another. 


The strength of the Canadian reaction is due to the 
country’s intimate connexion with the United States. If 
Canada’s links with the other Dominions were drawn 
closer, many Canadians feel that its relations with the 
United States might be endangered: This fear is 
rationalised into support for a universal peace organ- 
isation and opposition to special Commonwealth arrange- 
ments. Criticism in the United States springs from the 
old deep-rooted distrust of the British Empire and the 
belief that “Commonwealth collaboration,” imperialism 
and power politics are three terms for the same 
Thus both in Canada and the United States an influential 
body of opinion is tending to proclaim, as a first principle 
of international action, the doctrine that any special or 
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regional or local arrangements for peace are necessarily 
sabotage of the prospects of a universal world order. 

Here again the best is helping to drive out the good. 
A. universal system of equally co-operative and well- 
meaning nations might indeed be the ideal. In the mean 
time, does any North American critic suggest that the 
Monroe Doctrine has been a menace to world peace? 
Does any politician in the United States seriously question 
the desirability of Pan American solidarity or the value 
of a hemisphere defence policy? The United States and 
Canadian Defence Board, the United States bases in New- 
foundland and the Caribbean and the special arrange- 
ments for bases in Brazil and Uruguay are generally felt 
to reinforce peace. Why? Because the aim of these special 
arrangements is in every case the preservation of world 
order and the method of making the arrangements is that 
of free agreement between sovereign states. 

The record of the British Commonwealth is far more 
remarkable even than the achievements of Pan American 
solidarity. The aim of the British nations is peace, 
peace with each other and peace with the world. Their 
method of collaboration is equal sovereignty and com- 
plete freedom of choice. Burke’s warning of 200 years 
ago— 

deny them this participation of freedom and you 

break that sole bond which originally made and must 

still preserve the unity of the empire 


has been heeded. The bond is, as Mr Churchill put it 
in last week’s debate in the House of Commons, their 
“union in freedom.” Without compulsion of any kind 
they have twice fought the battle of Europe, coming from 
the ends of the earth to do so. To suggest that any 
strengthening of this one supremely effective instrument 
of collective security would be a disservice to the cause 
of international order is not only bad internationalism ; 
it is the plainest lunacy. 
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Not only should the Commonwealth method be pre- 
served. It would be a gain, not a loss to the cause of 
freedom, if the area of its operation were extended. 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada are fully as sovereign 
as the Scandinavian States, or the democracies of Western 
Europe. They have not found it derogatory to their safety 
or sovereignty to join with the United Kingdom for 
certain common purposes, of which the most important 
is defence. None of the present proposals envisages any 
restriction of their freedom of action or of their 
sovereignty of decision, but simply an increase of the 
opportunities for common action. The states of Western 
Europe would find equally that the method of free asso- 
ciation elaborated in the Commonwealth would give them 
greater security and undiminished independence. The 
far-reaching effects of such an association, not only along 
the Atlantic coast but in the colonial empires in Africa 
and the Far East, need not be underlined. The area of 
organised freedom would have increased a hundredfold. 
To suggest that this is a menace to world peace is to 
accuse Britain, the Dominions and any other states asso- 
ciated with them of aggressive intentions. To say that 
this is imperialism is to imply that Britain has used 
coercion to maintain the Common alge = “¢" 

reparing to coerce its European nei ereas i 
on thing in this world is visible beyond all others it is 
the peacefulness of Britain’s intentions and its total un- 
willingness to coerce any nation, even so weak and 
defenceless a nation as its Irish neighbour. As Mr 
Churchill put it 

“In My Father’s house there [Sic] are many mansions.” 

So in this far greater world structure, which we shall 

surely raise out of the ruins of desolating war, there 

will be room for all generous, free associations of a 

special character, so long as they are not disloyal to the 

world cause nor seek to bar the forward march of 


The Joint Currency Scheme 


T is just a year since the experts of the American and 
British Treasuries published their proposals for post- 
war currency arrangements. The New White Paper issued 
at the week-end shows that the intervening time has been 
well employed. It has been possible to devise a jointly 
agreed “Statement of Principles for an International 
Monetary Fund.” The Governments remain uncommitted 
until an international conference can be held, but the new 
scheme carries the agreement of experts from other United 
and Associated Nations as well as that of Lord Keynes 
and Mr Harry White. To have secured so wide a measure 
of agreement is a very considerable achievement. 

The central framework of the joint scheme follows the 
original American proposals more closely than the British. 
The idea of an international institution “ creating ” inter- 
national credit and lending it on overdraft to deficit 
countries proved to be too novel to win general acceptance. 
The alternative has been accepted of constituting a fund 
by initial subscription from the member countries, which 
would then be able to obtain from it supplies of such 
currencies as they needed. Since the Fund will operate 
entirely in terms of existing currencies, no new unit will 
be required; both “bancor” and “unitas” therefore 
disappear. The Fund is to amount to about $8 billion for 
the United and Associated Nations and about $10 billion 
for the whole world. The draft does not specify the method 
by which each member country’s quota is to be deter- 
mined ; but it has been stated in Washington that the 
American quota would be about $23 to $23 billion. The 
original subscriptions are to be paid in the member’s own 
currency or in gold, the gold portion amounting to 25 per 
cent of the quota or 10 per cent of the country’s holdings 
of gold or gold-convertible exchange, whichever is smaller. 

Members will be entitled to buy from the Fund, in 
exchange for their own currency, any other currency that 
they need for settling current transactions, but a stop can 
be put on these transactions if the Fund’s holdings of the 





currency offered amount to 200 per cent of the quota, or 
if they have increased by more than 25 per cent in a year. 
In other words, if a country’s quota were, say, $1 billion. 
of which it had paid $250 million in gold, it could get 
accommodation from the Fund to the amount of $1,250 
million in all, or of $250 million in any one year. It 1s 
made clear that the Fund is not to be used to meet large 
or sustained outflows of capital. 

But if the main structure of the American scheme has 
thus been adopted, it is clear that great care has been 
taken to meet the criticisms of that scheme that were made 
in this and other countries. For example, the original 
American scheme envisaged the possibility of a large fund 
operating in the exchanges on the initiative of its managers. 
In the new proposals it is made plain that the Fund is to 
take no action save that of meeting requests for accom- 
modation from its members. Perhaps the deepest British 
suspicions attached to the prominent part played by gold 
in the original American scheme. This has been consider- 
ably diluted. No country is asked to subscribe in gold more 
than one-tenth of its gold holdings ; the apparatus of fees 
and penalties payable in gold has disappeared completely. 
It is true that several clauses permit transactions in gold— 
for example, a country may, if it chooses, redeem for gold 
the Fund’s holdings of its currency ; but there is no com- 
pulsion to do so. It would be foolish to drive anti-gold 
fanaticism to the length of denying that there are any 
useful purposes to be served by an international precious 
substance, universally acceptable. But every care has been 
taken to protect the scheme from any suspicion, justified 
or fanciful, of domination by gold. 

Another of the original criticisms that has been largely 
met is the charge that the American scheme was likely to 
be restrictionist in its effect. The greater part of a country’s 
initial subscription is to be in its own currency, and since 
the Fund’s holdings will presumably be returned to the 
member’s central bank to lie on deposit, or else to be 
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used ini the local money market, there need be no abstrac- 
tion of funds. Both the original schemes contained pro- 
visions for enforcing conditions upon a country that was 
exceeding its borrowing limits, and these conditions could 
hardly have avoided being restrictionist in effect, the more 
so since the original schemes ruled out—the American 
completely and the British very largely—the one adjust- 
ment that may sometimes be expansionary in effect— 
namely, an adjustment of exchange rates. These 
corrective provisions have disappeared from the new 
scheme. If a country is reaching the limit, the Fund may 
make a report “setting forth its views,” but there is no 
obligation on the country to accept these views, and it 
may withdraw from the Fund at any time, liquidating 
its obligations “ within a reasonable time.” , 
Indeed, by implication, the new proposals seem to sug- 
gest that changes of exchange rate, instead of being, as 
originally, the one prohibited method of adjustment, shall 
be the normal means. A member may change the value of 
its currency by 10 per cent on its own initiative and by 
a further 10 per cent with the permission of the Fund, 
which has to decide within: two days. The Fund, more- 


over, is instructed to approve a requested change “‘ if it is - 


essential to correct a fundamental disequilibrium ” and 
it may not reject a requested change necessary to restore 
equilibrium “because of domestic, social or political 
policies of the country applying for a change.” In addition, 
it is to take into account the extreme uncertainties that will 
prevail when the post-war parities of exchange are first 
determined. It is not too much to say that these provisions, 
especially in the absence of any reference to other methods 
of adjustment, give the new scheme, in contrast to the 
original proposals, a definite bias in favour of moderate 
changes in exchange rates. This is a great improvement. 


Nobody, of course, likes exchange alterations, which are 


most inconvenient for the trader. But they are, on balance, 
much the least disturbing of all means of effecting a re- 
adjustment when a fundamental disequilibrium has arisen. 
Another point on which opinion in Great Britain has 
been insistent is that the whole burden of correcting dis- 
equilibria should not fall on the deficit country. When 
the balances of payments of the nations get out of adjust- 
ment, the fault may lie. with the country that is buying 
too little, and therefore running a surplus, rather than 
with the country that is buying too much and therefore 
running a deficit. Indeed, it can be argued that it is the 
deficit country that is better performing its duty to the 
comity of nations. Both the original schemes attempted to 
tackle this problem, but neither went beyond suggesting 
that a surplus country should be requested to mend its 
ways. The new proposals meet the issue very squarely. The 
relevant clauses are worth quoting in their entirety: — 


VI. Apportionment of Scarce Currencies. 


1. When it becomes evident to the Fund that the 
demand for a member country’s currency may soon 
exhaust the Fund’s holdings of that currency, the Fund 
shall so inform member countries and propose an equit- 
able method of apportioning the scarce currency. When 
a currency is thus declared scarce, the Fund shall issue 
a report embodying the causes of the scarcity and con- 
taming recommendations designed to bring it to an end. 

2. A decision by the Fund to apportion a scarce cur- 
rency shall operate as an authorisation to a member 
country, after consultation with the Fund, temporarily to 
restrict the freedom of exchange operations in the affected 
currency and, in determining the manner of restricting 
the demand and rationing the limited supply amongst its 
nationals, the member country shall have complete 
jurisdiction. 

This is a most important set of provisions. For the 
sake of realism, “the scarce currency” should be inter- 
preted as meaning “dollars,” since there is no other cur- 
rency in the world where the risk of scarcity is so great. 
No one in his senses would look forward with any 
pleasure to the necessity of rationing dollars, but it is 
Most important to have it firmly established, firstly, that 
such rationing will not be an unfriendly act but a neces- 
sary measure, and secondly, that trade between other 
countries—for example between Great Britain and Brazil 
—need not be limited because difficulties have arisen in 
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making payments to the United States. This is a great 
victory for realism: and common sense. 

Finally, British opinion has been anxious to secure that 
international currency arrangements do not work preju- 
dice to the efficient functioning of the sterling area, which 
seems, to British minds, no more incompatible with a 
good international system than the British Common- 
wealth of Nations is with an effective system of world 
order. On this point, the text of the new proposals is 
somewhat ambiguous, as countries are to undertake not 
“to engage in any discriminatory currency arrangements 
or multiple currency practices” without the approval of 
the Fund, and they are, during the transitional period, 
“to withdraw as soon as possible by progressive stages 
any restrictions which impede multilateral clearing on 
current account.” Some of the words used in these phrases 
require definition, but the explanatory memorandum of 
the British experts says that 

the drafting of this clause, as the experts on both (sic) 
sides understand it, allows, dOring the transition period 
{three years from the inception of the Fund], the mainten- 
ance and adaptation by the members of the sterling area 
of the arrangements now in force between them. Nor is 
the scheme intended, when the obligation of free con- 
vertibility has been accepted, to interfere with the 
traditional ties and other arrangements between the 
members of the sterling area and London. 

All these modifications of the original schemes, taken 
together, constitute a very considerable improvement. 
The joint proposals are better, in several respects, than 
either the Keynes plan or the White plan. The passing 
of a comprehensive judgment upon them, however, 
depends upon the criteria by which they are to be tested. 
If these proposals, or any others that could be made in 
the currency sphere, are to be regarded as standing by 
themselves, then the judgment must be that they can 
only make a limited contribution to the restoration of a 
healthy international trade. The absence of satisfactory 
means of payment may impede the flow of trade ; their 
presence does not ensure it. But it they are regarded as 
a technical matter, which it is of great advantage to get 
satisfactorily resolved as a preliminary to an advance upon 
the fundamental issue of restoring trade between nations, 
then it can be said that the task has been well and skil- 
fully accomplished. As the proposals now stand, the only 
criticism of any significance to which they are subject is 
that the Fund is very small—$8 billion is not a large sum 
in relation to world commerce, the more so when it is 
remembered that it is the Fund’s holdings of the scarce 
currencies that will set the limits to its operations. But this 
defect can perhaps be corrected if it becomes necessary. 

One of the disadvantages of the procedure followed 
a year ago in publishing two alternative schemes on the 


same day was to concentrate attention on the technical 


differences between them and to divert the public dis- 
cussion from the much more fundamental question 
whether, and if so in what circumstances, any plan of the 
kind could be expected to work. The appearance of these 
joint proposals may, it is hoped, permit a return to this 
more important topic. Currency arrangements are a pre- 
liminary to trade policy, but no more than a preliminary. 
Now that the hors d’euvre is arranged, the main course 
should be brought on. 

Financial arrangements can have three kinds of effect on 
the underlying trade. They may operate to restrict the 
volume of trade ; transactions that would otherwise be 
accomplished are prevented by the lack of means of pay- 
ment. Alternatively, they may encourage trade ; the offer 
of financial assistance may bring to birth transactions 
that were not otherwise likely to happen. Or thirdly, 
finance can be neutral, always standing ready to effectuate 
transactions that are otherwise arranged, but never taking 
the initiative..In relation to the trade of the world, the 
present proposals are neutral—so long as no currency 
is declared to be scarce. This is an advantage gained, since 
it lifts the threat of currency chaos, which would unques- 
tionably be restrictive. But neutrality in itself is not 
enough, and the task now is to pass over to the search 
for positive means for increasing the volume of inter- 
national trade. 
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Plymouth and Planning 


OO often it is suggested that the demand for Govern- 

ment decisions on planning the use of land comes 
mainly from unpractical theorists. In fact, it comes 
almost entirely from the people responsible for the re- 
building of bombed towns. The reconstruction Bill which 
Hull put before Parliament the other day was a case in 
point ; and the handsome but sensible plan for Plymouth, 
prepared by the City Engineer, Mr J. Paton Watson, in 
consultation, almost inevitably, with Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie—whose wideflung work is rapidly making 
him the architect of a national plan—is another. Every 
plan for reconstructing the towns that have suffered badly 
from enemy raiding will prove that it is not possible to do 
the job properly unless local authorities are given the 
necessary powers and unless the Government itself pos- 
sesses the necessary policy. 

Local problems will of course differ from town to 
town. Each, by history, geography and livelihood, is a 
special case. Plymouth is a naval town, almost ringed 
round by water. As this report says “ its highly emphatic 
and marked topography has imposed definite limits of 
growth,” and “ its prosperity is based on a few and readily 
classified occupations ”; ship building and marine engin- 
eering, building and public works, and distribution, each 
engages about a fifth of its workers. Unlike many other 
bombed towns it was not depressed before the war ; nor is 
it likely to be afterwards, when national defence will be 
more than ever a first concern. Yet Plymouth, too, with 
its Hoe, its Stuart Citadel and its Elizabethan town, its 
naval dockyard, its barracks, its world-famous Sound and 
its shopping centre, which serves a great stretch of 
agricultural and holiday-making countryside, was as 
clogged, congested, overcrowded and “ blighted” before 
the war as most less fortunate cities. “With regard to 
over-crowding [records the report of its planners] Ply- 
mouth compares unfavourably with two other ports, 
Southampton and Liverpool, and with the East End of 
London.” There are something like 150 acres of obvious 
slums to be cleared ; and 200 acres of buildings have been 
destroyed or very seriously damaged. 

Before the war, the City of Plymouth did not possess, 
in the Planning Acts, sufficient powers to put its houses 
in order. Like other local authorities, it could only pro- 
ceed, ineffectively, plot by plot and street by street, 
courting claims for large compensation without the hope 
of collecting any appreciable betterment. Congestion of 
living, working and travelling piled up at the centre; 


even the Royal Naval dockyard became dangerously. 


cramped ; while on the fringes the city was sprawling 
outwards, undirected, over fruitful soil and beautiful 
scenery. So it is now that the experts say “it is most 
essential for the corporation to see clearly the most ex- 
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peditious and equitable way of getting its devastated 
centre rebuilt.” So it is that they lqok beyond the City’s 
own boundaries for ways of preventing the urban exodus 
from destroying rural richness. So it is that they contend, 
quite rightly, that these things cannot be done until the 
Government produces a planning policy. 

Plymouth, the first municipal corporation to be. created 
by Act of Parliament, five hundred years ago, is now three 
towns in one—Plymouth itself; seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Plymouth Yard and Dock, now Devonport ; and 
Stonehouse, site of ihe century-old Victualling Yard and 
the Royal Marine Barracks. The triple city covers 10,000 
acres, bounded by the Plym, the Sound and the Tamar, 
with a peacetitne population of 220,000, cut down by 
bombing and war movements to 145,000. A postwar 
population of 180,000 is suggested in the plan. The density 
of population is just over 70 persons per residential acre, 
but in two wards the figure is over 200 and in many more 
it is between 100 and 200. The plan proposes three resi- 
dential zones. In the first there will be a maximum of 100 
persons per acre, half in houses, half in low flats, with suffi- 
cient open spaces and gardens. In the second the maximum 
will be 50 persons per acre, all in houses, and in the 
third 25 persons per acre in houses with large gardens. 
The plan for Plymouth, like the plan for London County, 
is in the Abercrombie mode. One “ precinct ” will reveal 
and protect Old Plymouth. Another will enclose the Civic 
and Shopping Centre rebuilt from bombed ruins. Open 


‘spaces and wedges of green will recreate old communities 


in the heart of the town and round off new ones in the 


suburbs. The term of the plan is twenty-five years, but the - 


rebuilding is to be done in half that time. The vision is 
of “a series of smaller community units, built up into a 
single magistral city.” 

The large inner area of bombed and slum property 
has been marked out for special treatment as a “ recon- 
struction area” under the Bill by which the Government 
has again promised to give larger powers of land purchase 
at pegged prices to local authorities. The way has been 
largely cleared by the bombs. To achieve the plan, if 
the pre-war population comes back, it will be necessary 
to rehouse 63,000 persons, of whcm 23,000 will find 
room in the replanned city. Thus the problem resolves 
itself into the task of “ decanting” 40,000 persons into 
decent living conditions outside, without spoiling the 
surrounding moors and sea coast, and without wasting 
good farm land. The local authorities, in the 135 square 
miles which make up “the immediate area of influence 
of the City of Plymouth ”—Saltash, Torpoint, Plympton 
and Plymstock, Yelverton, Roborough, Millbrook, King- 
sand-Cawsand and the rest—have neither the powers, 
the money nor the inclination to take charge of the spill- 
over from Plymouth and to protect the countryside, among 
the loveliest in England. Who is to determine policy, to 
take action and to foot the bill?’ 

There is no question here of compulsory decentralisa- 
tion. Given good communications and decent “ neighbour- 
hood groups” to live in, the “surplus” will willingly 
move. They need not go far—only over the water. They 
need have no long daily journeys. The size of Plymouth 
and its dependent environs is about right; this is no 
London in embryo. But the problem is nevertheless there. 
Who is to settle the emigrants, and how? How is compen- 
sation to be paid, and by whom? As the industries, wate- 
houses and markets of Plymouth are sorted out, where 
are they to be put? If industrial trading estates are to be 
projected, as they are in the plan, shall they be within 
the city boundaries or in nearby satellites? The City of 
Plymouth has answers to these questions, as this plan and 
report show. So no doubt have all the other towns and 
cities who must build again perforce because of war 
damage and slumdom. But none of their wants and needs 
can be given effect until the Government speaks its mind 
on planning. 
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Aare at this, the final stage of the war, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer devoted much the 
greater part of his Budget Speech, on April 25th, to the 
financial aspect of economic reconstruction. He first of all 
painted the economic position of Britain at the end of the 
war as he sees it. 


The External Position 


At the end of the war, he said, “ we shall have ceased to 
be a large-scale creditor country.” 


To finance our purchases in the United States before 
Lend-Lease, and to _meet these external costs (of military 
operations and supplies), we have already parted with over- 
seas assets to the extent of £1,000 million, and we have incurred 
undischarged liabilities amounting to £2,000 million. We are 
not yet at the end of this tale. We have parted with all this, 
not to neutrals, but nearly all of it, some 90 per cent, to our 
Allies and Associates, most of whom will emerge from this 
war with their overseas financial position greatly strengthened 
as a result, just as ours is greatly weakened. . . . If we are to 
avoid a drastic curtaj\ment in our volume of imports, such 
as might threaten our standard of life, and gravely prejudice 
our prospect of active employment, it will be indispensable 
for us to increase our exports. That will be a matter of life 
and death to us, for it is impossible for any country to live 
indefinitely beyond its international income. 

But Sir John Anderson did not paint a gloomy picture of 
the future. There will be a price to pay. The burden will be 
large, but the productivity of Great Britain is also large. 
The burden can be carried “if we make an effort,” though 
it will not be a light effort. It will be “a challenge to the 
vigour, the initiative and the adaptability of our industry.” 
The Government cannot make an export trade; this is a 
matter for manufacturers, merchants and workers. But, ne 
went on to say, 


_ What the Government can do is to try and make condi- 
tions in which export trade can flourish, both by its foreign 
icy of co-operation in the international field, by an appro- 
priate internal policy in managing and disposing of physical 
resources, material and labour, and by its financial policy. . . . 
We must prepare such measures as we can devise to give in- 
dustrial enterprise a fair chance to meet the challenge which 
the future holds for all of us. Industry is entitled to know 
where it stands. 


Taxation on Industry 


The Chancellor then went on to give a broad outline of the 
Government's post-war policy of industrial taxation, the 

most important part” of what he had to say. Industry had 
advanced two main propositions. To the first, which would 
involve a reduction in income-tax on any profits put to 
reserve for the development and extension of the business, 
he could not accede ; in his view relief for the act of saving is 
not the appropriate approach to the problem of assisting 
industry in keeping in step with the latest and most economi- 
cal methods and processes of production. He saw the solu- 
tion on the lines of the second proposition, namely, that 
taxable profits should be real profits in the sense that those 
profits should be struck “ only after making all proper deduc- 
tions and allowances such as might be made on a com- 
mercial basis for the amortisation of money expended on 
assets which are used up in the making of profits.” 

The following are, in brief, the proposals made by the 
Chancellor for translating this principle into practice. 

First, the present system of wear and tear plus obso- 
lescence allowances for plant and machinery (these were 
described in The Economist on January 2, 1943) is to be 
maintained. Broadly, by the present system industrialists are 
granted annual relief (wear and tear allowances) from income- 
tax, On a namount representing a percentage, not of the 
original cost of the plant and machinery, but of the amount 
to which it has been written down ; when replacement takes 
place, they may claim exemption from income-tax (obso- 
lescence allowances) in respect of the difference between the 
sum total of the depreciation allowances granted and the 
original cost of the machinery, provided an amount at least 
equal to this difference has in fact been spent on replace- 
ment. But in addition to these allowances, Sir John Anderson 
Proposes a special initial tax-free allowance of 20 per cent 
of the cost of new equipment. Further, industrial buildings— 
hitherto these were not eligible for wear and tear allowances 
except under the special scheme relating to munition factories 
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built since 1937—are to be included in the scheme. He pro- 
poses that the cost of buildings should be written off on the 
basis of a life of 50 years by an annual depreciation allow- 
ance of 2 per cent of the cost, with an initial allowance of 
1o per cent of actual expenditure. The new depreciation 
allowance, though not the initial allowance, will be applied 
to existing factories as well as new ones. This system—it 
is further discussed on page 575—should assist indus- 
trialists in accumulating the capital necessary for replacing 
plant and equipment, not merely when it is beyond repair, 
but where more economical tools have been invented. 
There are special provisions designed to assist agriculture 


- and extractive industries. 


Secondly, there is to be a change in the taxation levied 
on royalties derived from patents. Where a patent is acquired 
on the basis of the payment of a royalty, the royalty is income 
subject to deduction of tax, and the trader paying the royalty 
enjoys the full allowance in respect of the cost of the patent. 
But where the royalty is acquired by payment of a lump 
sum, the lump sum is not treated as the income of the 
recipient, nor is any allowance made under the existing law 
to the trader in respect of the lump sum, though that ex- 
penditure is used up in earning profits over the life of the 
patent, During past examinations of this problem, the two 
questions of charging the lump sum to income-tax in the 
recipient’s hands, and writing off the expenditure in the 
buyers’ accounts, have been linked together. This link is to 
be maintained by the proposed reform ; it will provide for 
the writing off, during the life of the patent, of any lump sum 
paid by a trader in acquiring a patent, while making the 
sum payable for the patent rank as income in the hands of 
the seller ; but there is to be suitable provision enabling the 
seller to spread that income over a number of years to avoid 
any hardship that might arise if it were taxed as the income 
of the year in which it is paid. 


Scientific Research 


Thirdly, the partial relief given in respect of research ex- 
penditure is to be extended. Hitherto the Inland Revenue has 
allowed as a deduction from taxable income all annual pay- 
ments made by a trading concern to a central research body 
approved by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, though this allowance did not extend to a particular 
payment earmarked for a specific research project. Insofar as 
a trader’s own research is concerned, the practice has been 
to exempt from tax expenditure of a revenue character, but 
not capital expenditure. But the capital expenditure required 
in modern research is often substantial—in the construction 
of pilot plants, for example. Hence, the Chancellor proposed 


that any research expenditure of a capital character, which 
means normally expenditure on laboratory buildings, plant 
and machinery, should be allowed over a period of five years, 
or over the life of the assets if shorter, as a deduction from 
profits for income-tax purposes. In addition, all current re- 
search expenditure, such as salaries, wages, cost of materials, 
repairs and so forth, will be allowed as and when incurred 
by the trader. 


The Chancellor hoped that the Committee of Ways and 
Means would agree that 


in this comprehensive attempt to relieve from taxation alto- 
gether funds devoted by industry to the support of funda- 
mental research, to the translation of laboratory research to 
production, and to the full-scale development of the product, 
the Board of Inland Revenue have tackled the problem with 
a sense of realities born out of their close interest in the 
effects of taxation upon industrial recovery and the buoyancy 
of the revenue. ‘ 


Chemical and Motor Industry 


The Chancellor expressed himself as anxious that Great 
Britain should play a large part in the development of the 
new chemical industry based on oil. It should be possible, 
in his view, without unduly sacrificing revenue, to make 
sure that the tariff offers no obstacle to the chemical in- 
dustry in obtaining the necessary raw materials from oil. 
He was not able to make any specific proposals, but in- 
formed the Committee that an inquiry would be set up 
foot to provide the necessary data on the inter-relationship 
of raw materials derived from oil and coal, for example, on 
which such proposals can be based. 




















About motor taxation the Chancellor has reached the con- 
clusion that the balance of argument is against a re- 
distribution of total taxation between the licence duty and 
fuel taxes, The question therefore arises whether there should 
be a change in the way in which the vehicle tax is levied. 
About the horse-power tax on private cars, he said that that 
tax may have helped to lead to the development of a rather 
special type of engine, but that, for this reason, it has also 
been a “ valuable form of protection against imported cars.” 
He did not say, however, that the horse-power tax, in its 
present form, has acted ‘as an obstacle in the way of exports. 
He added that . 


if it is the considered view of the motor manufacturers that 
a change from the present horse-power tax to some other 
basis, yielding about the same revenue, is desirable, that a 
change would be an advantage—for instance, a change to 
cubic capacity, and possibly a change of taxation with a 
different graduation or wider steps than under the present 
system—I would be ready to listen sympathetically to repre- 
sentations. 


Excess Profits Tax 


In order to remove any doubts about the refund of one- 
fifth of the Excess Profits Tax, subject to income-tax, the 
Chancellor said 

It is quite clear that all trading concerns that have to face 
post-war expenditure on rehabilitation and reconstruction or, 
indeed, that have to face capital expenditure of any kind what- 
ever, can look forward with absolute certainty to having their 
post-war Excess Profits Tax credits available for the financing 
of such expenditure. 

He pointed out, incidentally, that, allowing for income-tax, 
those post-war credits are accumulating at the rate of 
£40 million to £50 million a year. He drew attention to the 
value of this refund as a means of financing expenditure after 


NOTES OF 


Imperial Preference 


The two-day debate on Commonwealth relations in the 
House of Commons last week elicited from the Prime 
Minister one of his most felicitous and statesmanlike 
speeches and from the House generally an impressive 
witness to the strength of the invisible bonds that knit the 
British nations together. The debate was opened by a speech 
by Mr Shinwell, which was perhaps less remarkable for. its 
substance than for the fact that he delivered it—but was 
still remarkable enough in the fervour of its imperial attach- 
ment to stir some protest in his own party. There can be 
no doubt of the desire of the people of the United Kingdom, 
as voiced by their representatives, to lose no opportunity 
of increasing the cohesion of .the Commonwealth—not as a 
policy directed against any other nation, or against any 
universal association of the nations, but as the one sure 
fundament in an unsure world. The imminence of the 
Premiers’ Conference, and the divergent views that have been 
expressed by the Prime Ministers of Canada and Australia, 
prevented any very far-reaching discussion in the debate of 
the political side of Commonwealth relations. The effect was 
to give the subject of imperial preference an importance 
greater than it really deserves. The Prime Minister not only 
underlined the reservation he had inserted in the Atlantic 
Charter to protect the system of imperial preference, but 
also revealed that before accepting the Lend-Lease Agree- 
ment, with its famous Article Seven, he had secured from 
President Roosevelt a declaration that the United Kingdom 
was no more committed to its abolition than “the 
American Government was committed to the aboli- 
tion of their high protective tariff.’ It was clear 
from the debate that the Parliamentary resistance to 
the one act of abolition would be fully as strong as 
the Congressional resistance to the other. This forthright 
statement has aroused some irritation in the United States. 
But it should also serve to clear the air. As a matter of 
fact, and not of desirability, there is no chance that the 
British Parliament would consent to the abolition of the 
system of imperial preference save possibly as part of a 
very large reconstruction of international trade involving 
concessions by other countries far larger than any that are 
yet in prospect. There is no reason to suppose that the 
feeling in the Dominions is any less strong. These are facts 
that cannot be ignored. But when it comes to the question 
whether they are welcome or unwelcome facts, it is per- 
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the war, but he did not refer to the unequal incidence of 
the refund due to the fact that by no means all firms have 
been able to exceed their pre-war profits, and that somie have 
exceeded it more than others. As an immediate measure, 
the Chancellor proposed that all EPT standards, except 
profit standards, should be increased by £1,000 from 
April 1st. The cost of this concession, which will benefit 
30,000 small businesses, is estimated at £12,500,000 in a full 
year. 
Price Subsidies 

Lastly, the Chancellor offered a stern warning against the 
tendency of wage rates and costs to run ahead of the official 
cost-of-living index. Since 1941, when -the . cost-of-living 
index was stabilised, wage rates have risen by about 15 per 


cent, quite apart from the growth of earnings due to over- . 


time, the extension of piece-rates, and other special factors. 
Hence, the cost-of-living index could only be maintained 
on an even keel by a progressive increase in subsidies, from 
£70 million in 1940 to £190 million in 1943. Without these 
subsidies, the Chancellor said, the cost-of-living index, 
instead of being 28 per cent above the pre-war level, would 
probably have reached about 45 per cent above it in 1943, 
and might reach 50 per cent above it during this financial 
year. In the event, the Chancellor felt that the present ceiling 
of the cost-of-living index, at 25 to 30 per cent above the 
pre-war level, could no longer be regarded as sacrosanct, 
and that a ceiling of 30 to $5 per cent should be substituted 
for it. About the future he said: 

It is the firm intention of the Government, as has been 
announced on other occasions, to maintain the policy (of 
stabilisation)), so | as they have the vital co-operation of all 
sections of the people, and to continue it on the same con- 
ditions during the transitional period when we are turning 
back once more from war to peace. 


THE WEEK 


missible to regret that so much of the symbolism of some- 
thing as desirable as Commonwealth unity has come to be 
concentrated in a system of preferential duties which is of 
questionable virtue in any form and of downright harm in 
its Ottawa manifestation. 


* * x 


Service Pay and Allowances 


The improvements in Service allowances announced 
by the Government on Wednesday are in some respects 
more generous than had been expected. Though there will 
be criticisms on many points, and there are many anomalies 
in the White Paper, the general reception is likely to be 
favourable. The Government has refused any general in- 
crease in service pay. This was only to be expected, but it 
will create a good deal of resentment among single soldiers 
and the women’s forces. Instead, the non-tradesman private 
will be able to earn more rapid increments up to the 
maximum pay of the rank, which will be 5s. a day for the 
specially proficient soldier. The White Paper (Cmd. 6521) 
admits that “a substantial improvement should be made in 
the position of those men with families in the lower range 
of pay, who find it “ most difficult to supplement the State 
contribution to the family upkeep.” The new scale of depen- 
dants’ allowances should go a long way to correct the shock- 
ing inadequacy of the present rates. A wife will now get 35s. 
a week instead of 25s., and there will be a flat rate for 
children of 12s. 6d. instead of the present descending scale 
from 9s. 6d. The introduction of a flat rate establishes an 
important principle from the point of view of operating a 
scheme of family allowances. But why should it be less ex- 
pensive for the widow of a serving man than for his wife? 
War pensions are to be increased, but the widow will get 
2s. 6d. a week less than the wife, and her children 1s. 6d. 
less than the wife’s. The indication that war service grants 
are to be more strictly administered and the existing grants 
reviewed, in consequence of the general increase in allow- 
ances, is ominous. There is need for more and not less 
latitude in the provision of grants to meet exceptional 
hardship cases, medical expenses and the like. The new 
standard of maintenance, 22s. a week for an adult instead 
of the previeus 18s., is an improvement, but is still too low, 
especially if the cost of living is being allowed to rise. The 
total cost of the increases will be about £50 million in the 
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first year, the largest items being the increase in wives’ 
allowances (£20 million) and children’s allowances (£18 
million). Now that the Government has decided, under 
public pressure, to grant these improvements in service- 
men’s allowances, it is time that the scheme for the post- 
war social security of civilian families should become 
available. 
; . * * x 


Neutral Trade 


Negotiations with the neutrals are making headway. 
True, Sweden has refused to alter its existing trade agree- 
ment with Germany and no concessions have yet been 
reported from Portugal ; but an agreement with Spain over 
the export of wolfram is almost ready, and would have been 
concluded some time ago if the Spanish offer to reduce 
this year’s exports to a third of their earlier exports had 
proved acceptable to both the British and American 
Governments. It is from Turkey that the greatest reaction 
has come. ‘The Turkish Government has banned all exports 
of chrome to Germany. This is not only due to the Allies’ 
stiffer attitude towards the neutrals. Ever since the military 
negotiations with Britain broke down in February, and the 
British Military Mission left Ankara, the Turks have been 
feeling uneasy. War supplies from the Allies ceased. Turkey 
lost caste as a friend of the United Nations. Public opinion 
was disturbed. Meanwhile, the German debacle in the 
Ukraine and the Russian advance to the Carpathians 
reduced the risk of German reprisals—a risk which had 
weighed heavily on the Turks during the Allies’ disastrous 
withdrawal from the Aégean islands. Turkey’s aim has, 
after all, not changed. It is to maintain its friendship with 
Britain and to see an Allied victory, and even to contri- 
bute to it, always provided that such a step would not 
involve Turkey in war. To ban all chrome exports to 
Germany demonstrates the country’s somewhat damaged 
solidarity wrth the Allies. At the same time, given the 
present Allied pressure on Germany in South-East Europe, 
it involves no risk of war. This is also the reason why 
the Turks are ready to reopen military conversations with 
the British Mission which has returned to Ankara. 


* * * 


Air News 


With the same regularity as Easter itself, but much 
more often, the approaching doom of the German air force 
is officially announced, either by the British or American 
bombing commands, fresh from some new and shattering 
triumph. Each time up to now, and with equal regularity, 
a postscript has later been added, suggesting that the 
annihilation of the German fighter force may not be so near 
as some may have been led to suppose. The effect on 
ordinary readers of these official statements, faithfully 
supported as they are in every chop and change by the 
semi-official articles of air correspondents, is more than a 


- little bewildering. There has been nothing like it since 


England repeatedly changed its religious allegiance with 
every shift of dynastic politics in the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. The question is asked, 
not unnaturally, whether it is really necessary for 
Old Moore to put on Air Force uniform. The fact is that 


‘the whole problem of expounding and reporting the 


astonishing achievements of the Allied Air Forces has 
beaten both the official news services and the newspapers. 
The figures of aircraft used and bombs dropped have 
ceased, because of their repetition and immensity, to mean 
anything. The practice of recording them like motor racing 
records or batting averages has nothing like the appeal that 
it had when we were on the receiving end, four years ago, 
dependent for our salvation upon the bags of a few gallant 
hunters. Moreover, some people, bombarded with these 
four-figure totals, even refuse to forget that the target 
which is so well and truly hit contains human beings, often 
Allies, as well as military objectives. If the pundits are not 
capable of bringing to the discussion of air strategy and 
tactics the colder reason and expert knowledge that a few 
military commentators, trained in a long and scholarly 
tradition, do bring to the discussion of ground actions, pro- 
bably the best solution would be to print the air com- 
muniqués with the minimum of comment. There is a 
dignity in these matters that has its worth. 


* 
Certainly dignity is not aided by the apparently per- 


petual changes of mind about the impact of this bombard- 
ment upon the enemy’s air strength. In fact. of course. 
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Allied air policy is in no way so vacillating as the periodic 
prophecies and contradictions would seem to suggest. The 
programme goes on night and day, week in and week out, 
remorselessly wearing the enemy down. What emerges in 
the statements, official and inspired, is the internal party 
politics of the Allied*Air Forces, divided as they are between 
the Bombers with a capital B and the Rest. One side gets 
its oar in by pointing out that, in spite of enormous damage, 
German fighter production is still. buoyant. Then, feeling 
slighted, the others, British or American, take a hand, 
and tell the world that the Luftwaffe, whatever some air- 
men may say, is indeed on the way to destruction. The 
whole affair would be disquieting as well as unedifying 
were it not for the fact that the general public, stunned by 
figures, has long since ceased to read more than the 
headlines about this, the most damaging assault ever made 
by one belligerent upon another. 


x % * 


Politicians and the Press 


It is unquestionable that the Australian Government 
has acted unwisely and undemocratically in allowing the 
wartime censorship to be applied to press criticisms of 
Ministerial policy and to frank comment on Ministerial 
failures in labour matters. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that there is an explanation for this, if not an excuse. 
Press responsibility is in question as well as the responsi- 
bility of Ministers. The Labour Government of Australia, 
despite its large majority in the country, has been consistently 
subjected to the most virulent attack from newspapers which 
represent a small but powerful minority of opinion. Certain 
newspaper proprietors have tried to consolidate something 
like a monopoly over the dissemination of news. The story 
of their relations both to the Australian news agencies and 
to the national broadcasting system do not suggest that this 
is a case where the “freedom of the press ” can necessarily 
be regarded as being on the side of the angels. Indeed, it 
is doubtful whether, with the exception of a few newspapers 
of tradition, the term “free press” is really applicable in 
this case. It is rather the vehicle of the special views of a 
particular section of the community. In this, of course, 
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Australia is in no sense remarkable--though, as so often in 
Australian politics, which always seem to be bare, sunlit, 
uncompromising and even primitive, the facts may be more 
starkly apparent. In any country, it is this kind of develop- 
ment that must cause any believer in the essential virtues 
of free discussion and criticism in a free press to ask where 
the mechanics and methods of modern newspaper publica- 
tion may be taking us. 


* * * 


Censorship in India 


The Australian newspaper proprietor, Sir Keith 
Murdoch, who is on his way to London, has passed judg- 
ment on the Indian censorship. In his criticism he says, 
probably rightly, that the Indian Command’s unfortunate 
suppression of cables about Allied difficulties on the 
Burmese front, which recently caused a number of well- 
known and reliable war correspondents to protest, was due 
to the established policy of keeping hard facts from the 
people of India. The cause is at least as much political as 
it is military. Perhaps something like a case could be made 
out by the authorities for walking warily in the spreading 
of news that might further shake the confidence of the 
Indian population—were it not for the fact that the 
rumours which run from bazaar to bazaar, as they do from 
club to club in other countries, invariably make bad news 
very much worse. And the distortion of facts has been much 
aided in this case by Japanese propaganda. The events of 
last year, when every effort was made for a considerable 
time to conceal the full truth about the Bengal famine from 
both Indian and British knowledge, should have shown 
what a boomerang secrecy can be; and in the matter of 
the Burma fighting, where the Allied position is not 
so unfavourable now as some distant observers have 
suggested, the chief effect of undue censorship has been to 
give fuel for political criticism in the United States and 
elsewhere. 


* x * 


Hope for Italy 


The new Italian Cabinet brings together representatives 
of all the political parties under the leadership of Mdshal 
Badoglio, who is also Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
“ grand old men ”—Croce and Sforza—are Ministers without 
Portfolio. So, too, is the Communist leader, Togliatti. The 
Service Ministries are unchanged ; Agriculture and Econo- 
mic Affairs go to the Left Wing parties, Finance to a non- 
party banker, and the crucial Ministry of the Interior to a 
Christian Democrat. Provided the parties are serious in their 
intention to make the coalition effective, the portents are 
good for continuity and stability in the military field, reform 
and action in economics, experience in finance and toler- 
ance in the internal administration. But the possibility that 
the Socialists and Communists are not wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to the new Government is suggested by, the liberal 
Action Party’s accusation that the Left Wing parties have 
not nominated their best-known leaders, and are attempting, 
in the manner of pre-war France, to evade responsibility 
by evading office. The first aim of the new Government will 
be to increase Italy’s contribution to the war effort, to 
counter the economic crisis, and to cleanse local administra- 
tion which, in the interval between Amgot’s relinquishing 
power to the Badoglio administration and the setting-up of 
the new Government, has relapsed dangerously into 
Fascism. The deepest issue facing the new Cabinet is not, 
however, the immediate steps to be taken to speed on the 
war. It is the question whether a Government so chosen and 
so organised can restore to Italy the long-lost habit of re- 
sponsible and sober self-government. These men are now 
to put Italy’s political maturity to the test. If they cannot 
work together, if they cannot inspire confidence in the 
electorate and prepare the people to pass over by pacific 
methods from war to peace, the only alternative is a return 
to government based on ‘force. It has yet to be proved that 
the tremendous problems of social and economic reconstruc- 
tion in Europe can be handled by democratic and constitu- 
tional means, The new Italian Government is the first test. 


* * * 


Polish Courts Martial 


Delegates from the Polish Underground have reached 
London and are discussing with the Polish Government the 
crucial question of co-operation with Russia. Contacts have 
been madé in Poland, and there were some faint hopes of 
an understanding. Unhappily, the Polish army has again 
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showed itself the worst enemy of the Polish people. At 
this peculiarly delicate moment, two things are essential 
if any hopes of reconciliation are to be. realised. The 
Russians must not be offered a new opportunity for violent 
recriminations against the Polish Government, and British 
public opinion must not be alienated from the cause of the 
Poles in exile. Yet this very week the Polish army has 
staged two sets of courts martial—one for Ukrainian 
deserters and one for Jewish deserters. The Ukrainian 
court martial has already made angry headlines in the Soviet 
press, and the Jewish case has caused a highly critical stir 
in Parliament and in the British press. The Jews deserted 
because they were the victims of violent anti-semitism at 
the hands of their fellow Poles. They believed that they 
would be allowed, as were a previous group of deserters, 
to join the British Army. The Polish military authorities 
are within their legal rights in punishing desertion, but in 
doing so they have brought down on the heads of the 
Polish Government all the criticism of fascism, anti-semi- 
tism and réaction, which are most damaging to its cause 
at this moment. They have convinced the British public 
that the autonomy which the British Government has 
granted to the Polish army is being abused to cover anti- 
semitism, hooliganism and brutality. No worse service could 
have been done to Poland. 


* * x 


The Mining Agreement 


It is probably quite true that the coal-owners signed the 
wage agreement last week with a bad grace ; they have never 
disguised their objections to the stabilisation of wages for 
a period of four years ; they know better than most people 
that-the mining industry, as at present owned, financed, 
equipped and organised, will find it hard to pay its way in 
competitive conditions. But it hardly befits Mr Will Lawther 
to make this a casus belli with the Mining Association, when 
most of his own followers by their votes in the districts had 
at an earlier stage rejected the Government’s proposals and 
the Miners’ Executive had to seek an overriding national 


‘mandate to sign. Nor does the week-end’s incident make a 


very propitious opening for the projected period of peace in 
the coal industry. The incident itself can be dismissed as a 
petty piece of face-saving on Mr Lawther’s part. But if the 
miners are seriously pressing for nationalisation, they must 
surely find better arguments against the owners than that 
they will not be photographed by the side of the miners’ 
leaders. Mr Lawther would have been wiser to have taken the 
chance of making history, instead of scandal, by being one 
of the first of the miners’ leaders to speak frankly, and 
without any doctrinaire prepossessions, about the industry’s 
overriding technical need to produce much more coal per 
man and per shift. But it is doubtful whether most miners’ 
leaders have any great wish that the present private owner- 
ship should be made efficient. Mr Arthur Horner, South 
Wales leader, showed more realism in his Presidential 
speech on Wednesday. His condemnation of the strikers 
was not new, nor his criticism of the Government’s 
blunders over the Porter award “anomalies”; but there 
was a welcome lack of recrimination and an emphasis on 
the need for the co-operation of miners, Government and 
public, both during and after the war, to rehabilitate the 
coal industry. 


x 


The wage agreement, as Major Lloyd George said in 
the House of Commons last week, is a landmark in the 
history of the mining industry, and the Minister of Fuel is 
to be congratulated on having achieved it. The proposals, 
which were described in detail in an article in The Economist 
of March 18th, have been accepted as they stand. The only 
addition is the last-minute concession to skilled workmen, not 
included in the Porter award or the original Government 
scheme. About 116,000 workers will benefit, and a global 
sum of £13 million will be allocated in the different districts. 
The Government hopes that the cost of this concession will 
be met from increased output, and not entail any extra 
burden on the consumer. The agreement is not the “ funda- 
mental overhaul” of the mining wage structure advocated 
by Lord Porter, but it should ensure stability-—a factor of 
great importance to the miners who suffered so grievously 
from years of insecurity—and should provide a greater in- 
centive to output. Moreover, both sides are pledged, however 


' grudgingly, to “ maintain output, efficiency and regularity of 


attendance, and the speedy determination of disputes.” The 
atmosphere in the coalfields is better than for some time, 
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unless, of course, Mr Lawther’s outburst is representative of 
a deeper feeling. At the moment there are no strikes. In the 
three years after the last war, 973 million working days were 
lost in mining disputes, compared with 4} million in four 
years of the war. The new agreement is intended to be 
surety against a repetition of this experience. 


Strikers and the Law 


The strikes of three thousand London ’bus workers 
and five hundred Manchester gas workers, which came io 
an end at the beginning of the week, had much in common. 
Both were unofficial and condemned by the Transport and 
General Workers’ (Mr. Bevin’s) Union. Both affected 
essential public services in a large city, and in both cases 
troops were called in to maintain the services, which 
created singularly little resentment. Both strikes were built 
up to very large proportions by the national press, but in 
neither case was there any enthusiasm among the strikers. 
Both fizzled out after a few days. Fundamentally, they were 
symptomatic of a general tiredness and war strain, which 
was particularly acute in the case of the ’bus workers. The 
summer schedule was the last straw, and the strike may 
have been due as much to a desire to take a holiday as 
to anything else. Defence Regulation IA (a), the Cabinet’s 
answer to illegal strikes, made no difference to either 
stoppage. There were no identifiable Trotskyists lurking in 
the background, fomenting and inciting the strikers, though 
there were conversations at the depots and in the streets 
in which non-strikers deliberated whether they should join 
the strikers—thus rendering themselves, presumably, 
punishable under the new regulation. Although official 
labour is supporting the Minister of Labour in the anti- 
strike measure—whose chief purpose, after all, is to prevent 
the authority of trade union leaders from being usurped by 
irresponsible outsiders—there are signs of disquietude 
among the rank and file of the movement. Regulation 
IA (a) is as far-reaching in its possible application as it is 
narrow in its conception of what causes strikes ; and, since 
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it is very largely irrelevant to any strike that is likely to 
happen, the threat it presents to ordinary democratic 
practices is not balanced by any gain to the war effort. 


* x * 


Food Consumption Levels 


The effective results of a wartime experiment in inter- 
national food planning have been published this week by 
the Ministry of Food, on behalf of the Combined Food 
Board of Britain, Canada, and the United States. In 
principle, food supplies have been treated since 1942 as a 
common pool. The practical application of “ to each accord- 
ing to his need,” however, has naturally been severely 
limited by transport difficulties, especially where it neces- 
sitated an Atlantic crossing, to get food to Britain. Never- 
theless, the, nutrition of the people of this country, as of 
Canada and the United States, is shown to be reasonably 
adequate provided that there is no serious waste or 
maldistribution. The survey of comparative food consump- 
tion has not been limited to a study of bare nutrition levels 
in terms of calories and vitamins, but has gone in detail 
into changes in the types of food consumed in each country. 
The substitution of one type of food, usually less palatable, 
for another in short supply is a fact only too distressingly 
obvious to everyone, especially in this country, and explains 
the substantial increases in consumption of potatoes, cereals, 
and vegetables in place of meat, which are illustrated in the 
charts reproduced below. Naturally, the nature of the sub- 
stitutions in each country, like the nature of the diet as a 
whole, is bound to vary between the three countries accord- 
ing to the differing conditions of home production and 
climate, and this should be remembered when the charts 
are studied. What is equally important is that consumption 
is estimated at the retail distribution level, and does not 
therefore take account of waste between the shop and the 
stomach. The estimates of consumption per head, there- 
fore, err if anything on the side of over-estimation. More- 
over, the per capita estimates are average figures, and cannot 
state. the differences in consumption at different income 
levels in the threé countries. The survey shows that total 





Cuart 1. 
COMMODITY SUPPLIES MOVING INTO CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION IN 1943 
Consumption per head in Canada and United Kingdom shown as percentages of 
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food supplies in the United Kingdom are about Io per cent 
below the other countries, measured in calories per head, 
and considerably farther below in most of the foods that 
consumers prefer—notably meats, poultry, eggs, butter, 
sugar and fruit. But it also reveals the voluntary sacrifices 
that have been made by the American and Canadian com- 
munities in order to maintain the working efficiency of 
people in Great Britain. The complete cut in supplies of 
tinned salmon to Canadian civilians during 1942 and 1943 
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is only one example among many. The final value of this 
survey lies in the working out of a reliable method of 
comparing food consumption levels in different countries. 
In particular, the post-war problems of food supplies, par- 
ticularly to Europe, foreseen by the Hot Springs Conference 
will undoubtedly call for similar survey work in the future. 
The experience gained by the Combined Food Board in 
the past will be of great value. 


* * * 


The Finnish Disaster 


The Russians have officially announced the breakdown 
of the Russo-Finnish peace talks. The Finns described the 
final terms as in part “technically impossible” and in 
general too heavy. Except perhaps for the matter of repara- 
tions, it is hard to see what easier terms they could have 
expected from a powerful and victorious enemy. The 
Russians asked for the 1940 frontiers and for Petsamo, but 
were prepared to withdraw their demand for Hango. 
Otherwise all their demands were concerned with the 
methods of getting Finland out of the war, a step which, 
in asking for peace terms at all, the Finnish Government 
must have envisaged. Some hesitations at Helsinki would 
have been natural. Fear of Russia has not grown less, and 
the Russian demand for the demobilisation of the Finnish 
army to peacetime strength, though perfectly justified, 
must have underlined Finland’s defencelessness in the event 
of an armistice. Again, it is very far from easy to turn out 
an occupying German army—as the Italians discovered— 
and Russia’s offer of help wou'd bring Soviet forces into 
Finland. But what is the alternative? In rejecting the oppor- 
tunity of getting out of the war the Finnish Government 
have thrown away its people’s greatest safeguard, the sym- 
pathy of the Western democracies.‘ They face a Russo- 
German conflict on their soil, fol'’owed by a Russian occu- 
pation. Forced labour may now take the place of repara- 
tions and even independence may be at stake. What can 
lie behind this colossal folly? It can only be the assump- 
tion that Germany will not be defeated and that in some 
“way there will be not victory but stalemate. It, is also 
possible that an echo of the whispering campaign which has 
so bedevilled Polish politics—that the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
must ultimately break with Russia—has reached receptive 
ears in Helsinki. One may ask whether a dramatic step, such 
as the breaking off of United States relations with Finland, 
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might not at this eleventh hour stir public opinion to reabise 
what the Government has done and give the peace party 
one more chance of action. 


* * x 


Progress in the Far East 


The Japanese advance towards the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way has been held, the garrison at Kohima relieved after a 
three-week siege, and the road to Dimapur almost cleared. 
It does not look as though another serious Japanese threat 
can develop before the rains, but the advance into Assam 
has disrupted the Allied attack in North Burma. Major- 
General Lentaigne has been appointed to command the air- 
borne divisions and reinforcements have reached the units 
operating in the rear of the Japanese ; but it would need a 
strong new drive to effect a junction between the airborne 
columns and the British and Chinese forces advancing on 
Myitkyina—and the Japanese diversion into Assam may 
have drawn off the reinforcements. The first attack from 
Admiral Mountbatten’s new headquarters in Ceylon was 
significantly directed against the naval base at Sabang 
in Sumatra. This is the first really heavy blow against the 
Japanese island conquests from the west. It matches the 
new attacks on the other most easterly end of the island 
chain. American and Dutch forces under General MacArthur 
have made a series of landings on the northern coast of 
New Guinea to the west of the Japanese 18th Army, which 
has been holding the Wewak-Madang coast line. These 
surprise attacks have so far met with little resistance, and 
the total defeat or dispersal of local enemy forces will 
probably be only a matter of time. The 18th Army is now 
threatened by sea, air and land. The fall of Madang to the 
Australians pens the Japanese in between two advancing 
Allied forces. The capture of Hollandia gives the Allies a 
new base from which to continue the pounding of Japanese 
bases and lines of communication. The outer cordon is being 
drawn steadily more close, and Japan’s freedom of action 
is shrinking with each withdrawal. 


Divided Greece 


A few weeks ago, groups of Greek soldiers and sailors 

in Cairo staged a “sit down strike” to express impatience 
over the delay in broadening the basis of the Greek Govern- 
ment, The number of soldiers affected was small, and they 
were constrained without much difficulty to return to duty. 
The mutiny in the Greek Navy was more serious, for the 
men refused to carry out convoy work and mine-sweeping 
duties, and, in three ships, held out for three weeks until 
they were boarded by Greek officers and men, and, after 
some fighting forced to surrender. The Greek Government 
had no alternative but to quell these disorders, which were 
a definite embarrassment to the Allied . Barely a 
third of the Greek crews were affected, and the mutiny—for, 
whatever its grounds, mutiny it was—could not be permitted 
to spread. On the other hand, it would equally be folly to 
dismiss the grounds which led the soldiers and sailors into 
insubordination. They used the most effective method at 
their disposal to demand a speedy broadening of the basis 
of the Greek Government. Their protest brought about the 
resignation of Mr Tsouderos, the interim administration of 
M. Venizelos, and now the formation of a new government 
by M. Papandriou who recently escaped from Greece and 
is said to be devoted to the cause of national unity. 
Now the question is whether representatives of the resist- 
ance movements inside Greece will consent to serve in a 
all-party government on the Italian model, and it is too early 
to say whether M. Papandriou is an acceptable leader. 
Thanks to the. efforts of British and American officers in 
Greece, an armistice concluded in February put an end to 
most of the fighting between the three main resistance 
groups in Greece. The largest group, the EAM, with its 
new Political Committee of National Liberation, is 
said to be ready to send representatives to Cairo. 
The difficulty is the instability of the local situation. 
No Greek group has the continuity or cohesion of Tito’s 
guerilla movement. Even the largest, EAM, is on a {at 
smaller scale. Yet the danger remains that unless an all- 
party government can be secured, a situation resembling 
the Jugoslav deadlock may gradually develop, to the detr!- 
ment both of the Greek contribution to the Allied war effort 
and of collaboration and goodwill between the Allies 
themselves. 
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Labour’s Foreign Policy 


The Report by the National Executive of the Labour 
Party on its policy for the international post-war settlement 


does not cover much new ground. There is little with . 


which a Conservative Government might not agree. The 
Report holds that co-operation between Britain, the United 
States and Russia can be the effective nucleus: of a world 
organisation ; it welcomes Mr Curtin’s proposal that the 
co-operative machinery of the British Commonwealth should 
be strengthened ; it says unexceptionable things about post- 
war economic organisation, and suggests a number of useful 
international economic institutions. “ Expansion not restric- 
tion must henceforth be our watchword, and the aim of all 
our economic planning.” There are some points, however, 
which do not simply register general agreement, and about 
some of these it is difficult to feel very happy ; for example, 
that reparations should be made by forced labour is accepted 
as a perfectly normal and just procedure. No one doubts that 
the Germans should make good as far as possible the awful 
destruction for which they are responsible. But does the 
Labour Party, whose first concern should be to raise the 
status of work, and to ensure the dignity and rights of the 
labourer, suppose that a perpetuation of forced labour into 
the .post-war period can have anything but disastrous 
political results? Again, the transfer of large national 
minorities is treated light-heartedly. Finally, it is astonishing 
to find thrown in almost as an afterthought a commitment of 
the Labour Party to a full Zionist policy. 


The Arabs have many wide territories of their own ; they 
must not claim to exclude the Jews from this small area of 
Palestine, less than the size of Wales. Indeed, we should re- 
examine also the impossibility of extending the present 
Palestinian boundaries, by agreement with Egypt, Syria, or 
Transjordan. 


When the Labour Party comes to discuss this document at 
Whitsun, it should beware of the dynamite which the 
National Executive has embedded in the tail of its Report. 
A solution of the Palestinian problem, which not only gives 
to Jews a majority in Palestine, but suggests first that the 
Arabs should move out, and then that Palestine should be 
expanded to include other Arab territories as well, would 
confront Great Britain with war in the Middle East. 


* * * 


Clothing the Naked 


A rise in the purchasing power of the natives in the 
colonies and dependencies, besides being highly desirable 
in itself, should offer new markets for British exports. 
Among the needs of South African natives, clothing ranks 
high, especially for those working in the mimes and those 
living in towns ; but it is unlikely to receive attention until 
elementary food requirements have been more fully satisfied. 
A recent article in International Textiles points out how 
large a potential market for clothing exists in South Africa. 
It concludes that, as far as the native is concerned, 


The money needed for improving his present ill-balanced 
diet by adding vital protective foods is comparatively small. 
Once he has learned to deal adequately with this problem . . . 
he will undoubtedly spend a large proportion of his remaining 
income on clothing himself warmly and reasonably, and with- 
out proper clothing no diet will sustain him. 


This may be so. But the present poverty among South 
African natives, and among Bantus in particular, should not 
be under-estimated. The very low standard of living pre- 
vailing among native workers was brought out in a recent 
investigation by the National Health Service Commission 
of the Union of South Africa. The first need’ must be for 
officially-sponsored welfare and nutrition schemes. It must be 
some time before the native can become even a moderately 
large consumer of manufactured goods, although among such 
goods clothing will certainly enjoy a high priority. As far 


-as the hopes of British textile exporters are concerned, there 


is also the probability of strong competition from other 
countries to be taken into account. Before the war, the 
export of cotton tissues from Japan was enjoying great 
success throughout the British Empire, in Africa as well as 
in Asia. Japan may now be put out of business, but there 
are other textile importers ; and the gap left by Japan’s 
defeat must be filled. Clothing the naked is more a duty 
than an ideal, and if the British are to play the proper part 
in fulfilling this duty, it is necessary both to make every 
effort to improve the natives’ general standard of living and 
t© produce clothes that can be sold to him at low cost. 
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Middle East Inflation 


A conference on monetary policy, attended by repre- 
sentatives of twelve countries of the Near and Middle East, 
has been held in Cairo this week. It was opened by Lord 
Moyne, Minister of State in the Middle East, whose speech 
to the delegates was almost wholly concerned with the 
problems of inflation. He explained that this problem had 
arisen from the arrival of Allied forces for the defence of the 
Middle East, and from the subsequent development of this 
area as a base for operations. The Allies have been involved 
in heavy local expenditure—often, said Lord Moyne, ex- 
ceeding the expenditure of the Government itself—and, 
owing to shortage of shipping and consumer goods, this ex- 
penditure could not be immediately offset by imports into the 
countries concerned. The main problem for these countries 
is to absorb the purchasing power created by the expenditure 
of foreign governments. As Lord Moyne pointed out, 

If you can solve your problem, you will reap a rich harvest. 
Your countries are acquiring wealth. As far as it has not 
been controlled during the war, that wealth has acted as a 
boomerang, and has disorganised your price and wage levels. 
Unless this is checked, it will affect your competitive power in 
the markets of the post-war world. The problem is not one 
for this country or that. It is one for the Middle East as a 
whole. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that no government 
accepts the responsibility of countering by taxation or 
loans, expenditure incurred in its own territory by some 
external authority. In the Middle East, where no highly 
developed fiscal system exists, that difficulty is consider- 
ably intensified. The symptoms of inflation have, more- 
over, been increased by the absence of any administrative 
machine able to operate a rationing system, and by the 
natives’ habit of hoarding and speculation. Palliatives have 
been applied in the shape of sales of precious metals in the 
countries concerned, and, in India, by the offer of Govern- 
ment premium bonds. These measures do no more than 
touch the fringes of the problem. The only complete, 
though not immediately practicable, solution must lie in 
the import of consumer and capital goods in the countries 
concerned, for their inflations are as much a problem of 
scarce goods as of unscarce money. 
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A Bridge to Congress 


The appointment of a Senate Committee to work with 
the State Department on the principles of the peace marks 
a new advance in Mr Hull’s patient efforts to build a bridge 
between Congress and the Administration. The American 
Constitution, which gives the Senate power of veto over 
treaties, also provides that the President, in conducting 
foreign relations, shall act with “the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” In the past it has often happened that, because 
the advice was not sought, the consent was withheld. As 
Wilson found with Lodge, Hell knows no fury like a Senator 
scorned. The patent sincerity of Mr Hull’s desire (he is 
himself a former Senator) to employ to the full the neglected 
possibilities of the provision about advice gives the creation 
of this new Committee its importance. It formalises the 
method he has been pursuing of gradually bringing Senators 
and Representatives into ever-closer consultation in the 
making of policy. Although the Democrats are still strong 
in the Senate, the Committee has not a partisan majority. 
It is composed of 4 Democrats, 3 Republicans, and one Pro- 
gressive, Mr La Follette. Most of its members have pledged 
themselves in the past to international collaboration, though 
Mr Vandenberg and Mr Gillette are hardly to be described 
as liberals in foreign relations, and Mr La Follette even 
opposed the Connally-Fullbright resolution. But while Mr 
Hull may not be able to carry the Committee with him as 
rapidly as he would like, its composition is less important 
than the principle it establishes. Its existence obviously 
points to the creation of a new technique in American 
government, and a movement towards the Parliamentary 
method of being assured in advance of a majority that can 
be relied on. If in 1918 the Wiison Administration had 
associated Senators Johnson, Lodge, and Borah with its con- 
duct of foreign relations, the Senate’s rejection of the League 
Covenant might have been avoided. Mr Hull’s attempts to 
prevent a similar breakdown this time may make his name 
live in history as a great constitutional innovator or re- 
juvenator. Senator Connally made it clear last week that any 
attempt to substitute a majority vote of both Houses for the 
power of the Senate to ratify treaties by two-thirds vote 
would be fought by every means at his disposal. With that 
avenue probably closed, it is more than ever important that 
an enduring and effective partnership be established between 
the State Department and the Senate if a possibly disastrous 
breach between the Executive and the Legislature is to be 
bridged. Without adequate support in the Senate the most 
inspired peace may fail to assure American participation. 


* x * 


Too Little and Too Late 


The day after Colonel Knox, Mr Stimson, and Admiral 
Land, the heads of the Navy, Army, and Maritime Com- 
mission, issued a statement terming the passage of a “ War 
Work Service Act ” for industrial conscription a step of great 
urgency, the House Military Affairs Committee announced 
that not only would it not propose legislation to draft the 
4-Fs into essential war work, but that it had voted against 
submitting any legislation affecting the manpower position. 
Instead it suggested that the present law, if properly utilised, 
was adequate to deal with the situation. It is true that there 
is general agreement that over the nation as a whole the 
demand and supply of manpower are roughly in balance. 
What is less satisfactory in the present picture is the decline 
of 1.5 millions in the civilian labour force over the past year; 
specific labour shortages in 67 areas which impede essential 
war production ; and the continuance, despite the stabilisa- 
tion plans of the War Manpower Commission, of an 
astonishing rate of labour turnover, which requires, on the 
average during a year, the hiring of 72 new hands to main- 
rain a working force of 100 men and women. In part, this 
is the natural consequence of. the failure to create a single 
effective policy and administration for the direction of man- 
power ; but the situation also appears to have become worse 
as a result of the belief that the war is nearly as good as 
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won. The present alarm felt by the Services is due to the 
fact that from this rather shaky structure they will be com- 
pelled, during 1944, to withdraw 1.4 million of the younger 
men, many of them from vital war work, for Service replace- 
ments and the expansion of the Navy. They feel real doubt 
whether the present system can find the workers to maintain 
the flow of munitions and essential services, and propose an 
Act, which, while depending in the first instance on volun- 
teers, would make possible direction of labour where this 
was found necessary. The statement urges, rather opti- 
mistically, that once the obligation to service was imposed. 
the volunteers would come forward, and that, in any case, 
only a small proportion of the nation’s employables would 
be affected. Presumably this is a sop to Congress and the 
trade unions. But if a National Service Act is really essen- 
tial at this date, what is needed is not a sop, but high 
explosive. There have been so many contradictory state- 
ments on the manpower position—Mr McNutt himself has 
said in the same week that it was “ relatively good” and 
that “we have long since scraped the bottom of the man- 
power barrel ”—and the Administration has dilly-dallied so 
long, that the fault will not be entirely that of Congress 
if this last cry of wolf goes unheeded. It has been the 
contention of the Truman Committee that by the time such 
an Act could be put into effective operation the need would 
be over. The matter has been left so long that there is some 
substance in this line of thought; and it will not be 
abandoned without new arguments from the battlefronts. 


* * * 


Great Expectations 


The House this week renewed President Roosevelt’s 
authority to make Lend Lease contracts for another year by 
a vote of 334 to 21. All the Nays were -Republicans, and 
mainly from the Middle West, but these diehards constitute 
only a tiny fragment of the Republican strength in the 
House. Only one amendment, that of Representative Wads- 
worth, was attached to the Bill when it was sent to the 
Senate, and this provides merely that any settlements should 
be in accordance with “long established constitutional pro- 
cesses” without specifying precisely what restrictions the 
Constitution imposes. The Schiffler amendment, subjecting 
any new agreements to Congressional approval, and the 
Rogers amendment, placing Congress in control of post-war 
Lend-Lease surpluses abroad, were defeated. The sub- 
mission of these proposals has been hailed in some quarters 
as welcome proof that Congress is turning its mind to the 
post-war aspects of Lend-Lease. However, it is difficult to 
see in these three specific cases much more than a jealous 
attempt to safeguard the Congressional claim to be con- 
sulted. As the Baltimore Sun pointed out, the disposal of 
Lend-Lease surpluses is properly part of the much more 
general problem of all war surpluses and might usefully be 
considered from this angle. The Journal of Commerce this 
week suggests that surpluses abroad might be distributed 
as a part of the American contribution to UNRRA, with 
provisions against their re-export to established American 
markets. It seems likely that popular expectations of some 
concrete return for American contributions under Lend- 
Lease will be revived by the suggestion of the House sub- 
committee which has been touring American bases in the 
Caribbean and South Atlantic that the United States should 
take steps to convert the 99 years’ leases from Britain into 
permanent possession—a suggestion on which Mr Churchill 
has since expressed himself emphatically, in the negative. 
Despite reports that the State Department considers pos- 
session unimportant, compared with equal access for 
American air-lines, Governor Bricker has been quick to 
incorporate this suggestion in his platform. This is a notion 
understandably popular in Congress. The American invest- 
ment in these bases has been heavy ; and it would be good 
politics to show a tangible return on Lend-Lease and con- 
found the whispers that once more Uncle Sam had been 
taken to the cleaners without the Government showing suff- 
cient energy to defend American interests. It is indeed, only 
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another short step to the thought that some of Britain’s West 
Indies possessions would make an acceptable quid pro quo ; 
and there is no very wide appreciation of the fact that 
Bermuda, or any other British possession, might, with all due 
respect for the American flag, feel as strong’ a distaste for 
being made a burnt offering to Anglo-American under- 
standing as, say, Maine or Texas. 


* x x 


Bricker Takes the Plunge 


Governor Bricker, of Ohio, who makes no bones about 
his Presidential aspirations, is said to have adopted the 
slogan of “Whole hog or nothing.” It is to be President 
Bricker or plain Mr Bricker, with no compromise candi- 
dacy as Vice-President on Governor Dewey’s ticket. With 
equal dash, Governor Bricker has broken through the 
Republican conspiracy of silence on questions of foreign 
policy. After a vigorous attack on the Administration for 
having allowed the country to enter the war “ shamefully 
unprepared ”—proof that Mr Bricker has the conveniently 
brief memory of the true politician—he demanded a “con- 
sistent and competent” foreign policy, without the in- 
decision and weakness he finds in the present Administra- 
tion. His policy would include the maintenance of military 
order by the four Great Powers, acting as independent 
sovereign states, and without a world police force, until 
the peace had been settled ; exploration of a basis for 
“post-war co-Operative organisation of sovereign 
nations without any world super-government”; and 
inauguration of studies by the Big Four of currencies, 
credits, tariffs, air rights, markets, and international trade, 
with the eventual objective of a return to the world gold 
standard. Read carefully, the substance of the proposals 
is less startling than, as Dr Johnson said of the woman 
preacher, the fact that they were made at all. Governor 
Bricker clings to the word sovereignty with the passion 
of a drowning man for a life-belt; and he has carefully 
provided so many fire exits that his platform looks more 
like a colander than a policy. Nevertheless, the ice has 
been broken. If Governor Bricker survives his plunge, Mr 
Dewey may be tempted to emerge from his prudent and 
abstracted seclusion. Governor Bricker’s modest proposals 
should not, however, be disregarded. As the man himself 
may well be the ideal of those Republicans who rallied 
behind Harding and the cry of normalcy, his evasive com- 
mitments may represent the plank the Old Guard favours. 


* *x x 
Service Integration 


Admiral King’s monumental “ progress report” on the 
Navy’s part in the war combines with a sketch of the techni- 
cal and industrial problems of the expansion of the Service, 
an unequalled account of the Pacific War, which is well 
worth reading by itself. The description of combat operations 
includes hitherto undisclosed facts concerning ghe North 
African landings, and the heavy damage sustained by the 
US Fleet in the early defensive stages of the war against 
Japan. In view, however, of proposals now before Congress 
for a merger of the Services, particular interest attaches to 
Admiral King’s emphasis on teamwork between the Army 
and Navy, and, within the Navy, between the air and sea 
arms. Admiral King is justifiably proud of the integration of 
the Services which was worked out after the disaster at 
Pearl Harbour uhderlined its importance. It appears, how- 
ever, that both Army and Navy favour further consolidation 
of the two branches, to be effected after the war. In his testi- 
mony, Mr Stimson told the House Committee that under 
the present system disagreements have to be resolved at un- 
necessarily high levels—sometimes being taken even to the 
President—“ a necessarily slow and inadequate process.” 
Experience during the war has shown, Mr Stimson said, 
that voluntary co-operation can never be as effective as con- 
centrated authority at the level of staff planning, supervision, 
and control. Another witness for the Army, Lieutenant- 
General McNarney, suggested that there might be a single 
department for the Armed Forces, with under-secretaries 
for the army, the navy, and the air. Such an arrangement 
by itself would not necessarily guarantee smooth co-opera- 
tion ; and, indeed, the creation of a separate Under-Secretary 
for Air suggests a departure from the integration of the Air 
Forces with the Army and Navy which has characterised the 
American Forces. The vitalising element would have to be 
Provided by actual experiencé of the necessity of co-opera- 
tion. Admiral King’s report makes it clear how well this 
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lesson has been learned since the days of the rumour that 
in Hawaii the Army and Navy were hardly on speaking 
terms. 


Shorter Notes 


Nearly 5,000,000 people _ taken part in a vast 
internal migration since April, 1940. Two trends are 
visible, one towards metropolitan centres and war produc- 
tion areas, and the other from the north-east Atlantic 
States to the West Coast. Over a period in which New 
York State lost over a million inhabitants, California 
showed an almost precisely similar increase. 


x 


A vigorous press campaign on the complications of the 
new pay-as-you-earn tax schedules, combined with only 
too audible moans from the nation’s 50 million taxpayers, 
has brought the promise of speedy relief from Congress. 
The House Ways and Means Committee this week 
approved legislation to revise the present withholding tax 
in order that the full liability for those earning up to 
$5,000 a year in wages and salaries will be deducted at 
source. This will relieve 30 million taxpayers from com- 
puting their own returns and provide easier computation 
for the remainder. 

* 


The Secretary of the Treasury has announced that last 
year’s census of American property holdings abroad totals 
more than $13,300 million. Investments in Canada are the 
largest in any single country. American assets in six 
enemy countries total $1,757 million, more than three 
times known Axis investments in the United States, and 
there is an additional $2,000 million invested in countries 
now under enemy occupation. Assets in United Nations’ 
territory, not under enemy occupation, are estimated at 
$8,000 million. Mr Morgenthau said the returns are already 
being used for several wartime purposes, and that they will 
be available for the peace table and post-war negotiations. 
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Hungarian Transtormation Scene 


HE dramatic incorporation of Hungary in the German 
defence system, which reached its climax at the end of 
March, has probably been completed in the purely military 
sense. Politically, Hungary is still in transition from a semi- 
parliamentary state to an openly totalitarian régime on the 
German model. 

Before the fall of Mussolini, Hungary enjoyed some power 
of manceuvre by virtue of her geographic and political 
position between Italy and Germany. Although the 
Government altered several times after the beginning of 
the war, the leading party, called the Government Party, 
remained in power. The fall of Mussolini and later the 
advance of the Russian armies to the Carpathians, the gates 
of Hungary, put an end to an extraordinary internal 
situation. After the fall of Mussolini there had been renewed 
activity by the political parties, on the Right by the Imredy 
Party and the Hungarian National-Socialists and on the 
Left by the Social-Democrats, the Trade Unions and the 
Smallholders’ Party, the representatives of the peasant 
population. The Kallay Government, unable to strengthen 
its position by the complete suppression or assimilation of 
the Right or the Left, moved haltingly towards a policy of 
national concentration without any real success. The Social 
Democrats and Trade Unions were reported to have more 
than doubled their membership during 1943-44. Yet no 
clear statement of foreign policy came forward from the 
leaders of the party. 





WHEN will you 
get “Black Magic 
again ? 

[WE GIVE YOU ONE GUESS} 


All the nice things that used to be in Black Magic 
Chocolates — are they dead ? 

No. 

They exist. 

But they might as well be dead, for all the use 
they are. 

The Mauritius sugar that gave the tang to the 
Black Magic caramel — it’s in Mauritius. 

The Valencia almonds that went into the Black 
Magic truffle-and-nougat and montelimar — 
they’re in Valencia. 


Brazil is no longer where the nuts come from. 
It’s where the nuts stay. 


Venezuela no longer sends us its peculiar fruity 
cocoa beans. It sends us petrol. 

We didn’t use petrol in Black Magic. 

All the nice things are in all the nice places— 
except Britain. 

They'll come again. When they do, so will 
Black Magic. 

You can call that a threat or a promise, as you 
please. . 
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Calling the Tune 


It seems that the Premier, Mr Kallay, tried to pursue a 
policy of non-belligerency without realising that a was 
quite illusory, since Hungary had become indispensable 
as the rear of the German armies on the southern Russian 
front. German defence necessities and the rift in Hungary 
between peasants and workers, on the one hand, and the 
bureaucracy and big landholders, on the other, dictated the 
direction of Hungarian politics. 

Retreating towards Hungary, the Germans decided to 
end all pretence. The result in Hungary was a change in 
government, partly enforced and partly voluntary, which 
bears all the marks of the first step in a transformation of 
the entire régime. It is still not possible to discover the 
truth behind the sensational rumours which accompanied 
the fall of the Kallay Government. The notion that the 
changes were simply dictated by Hitler can be dismissed. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that the changes were 
effected by active collaboration between German and 
Hungarian National-Socialists. 

There is no doubt that the political monopoly of the 
MEP or Government Party has been broken. The new 
Government includes members of the Imredy Party as 
well as the Government Party. The new Prime Minister, 
Mr Sztojay, has been made a member of the Government 
Party and, according to traditional practice, its president 
The most significant appointment, however, is that of 
Mr Backy to be Secretary of State in the Ministry of the 
Interior. Mr Backy is the deputy leader of the Hungarian 
National-Socialist Party, whose leader is Count Palffy. 

A Government composed of members of the Government 
Party has thus been replaced by a Coalition Cabinet in 
which rival parties of varying degrees of totalitarianism 
predominate. Subsequently, there has been a strong drift 
away from the discredited Arrow-Cross group and from 
the Government Party to the Imredy and the National- 

Socialist Parties. It is, however, not clear at the moment 
whether the Right wing parties will finally merge into one 
totalitarian party. Negotiations for closer collaboration are 
said to be going on. 

This is only one aspect of the transformation, The othe: 
is reminiscent of events in Germany eleven years ago. 
Almost the first action of the new Government was ‘ 
proscribe the Social Democrats, the Trade Unions and th: 
Smallholders’ Party. Their leaders were arrested. The 
Social-Democrats, for example, were charged with high 
treason, and accused of having been in correspondence 
before the war with Mr Basil Davidson, a British oor 
respondent in Budapest. Government Commissars took over 
the property of the trade unions. At the same time, the 
““ National-Socialist Labour Centre” was officially recog- 
nised as representative of the workers. The Social Demo- 
cratic and Liberal press has been banned, and the whol 
press is undergoing a process of Gleichschaltung. 





































The Jewish Scapegoat 


But the main aim of the new Government is to get ¢ 
greater war effort from the Hungarian people. The Kallay 
Government was unable or unwilling to tackle the warnme 
agricultural problems. It was unable to prevent black 
markets and could not cope with the difficulties caused by 
the rapid industrialisation promoted by German w 
necessities. For the moment the new Government is follow- 
ing the line of least resistance. That is to say, anti-Jewish 
measures have been intensified. Jews, who number abou! 
800,000, or 54 per cent of the total population, are forced 
to wear a yellow David-Star. In many towns a curfew 
for Jews has been introduced. Measures promised by 
former Governments are now being carried out with gre 
speed—the introduction of a fresh levy on Jewish capita: 
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the distribution of Jewish landed property among peasants, 
and a speed-up in the closing down of Jewish retail shops, 
particularly in the textile trade. Other persons will be given 
the shops owned formerly by the Jews. At the same time, 
a big propaganda campaign has begun promising the 
solution of the agricultural problem,-and some redistribu- 
tion of land will probably be declared, at least formally. 
All this is done in conjunction with an anti-Bolshevik 
campaign, in which the peasants are threatened with com- 
pulsory collectivisation if the Russians should occupy 

The new Government describes itself as “a Government 
of action.” So far most of the action has been in the 
direction of more intensive mobilisation for the war. 
Several classes have been called up for registration. The 
conscription of women for labour service is foreshadowed, 
and compulsory labour service is no longer confined to 
Jews. New civil defence regulations have been put into 
operation. A scheme for decentralising industries geo- 
graphically is being prepared, together with more compre- 
hensive industrial planning, and the compulsory delivery 
of agricultural products has been tightened. The military 
occupation by German troops is made to appear as voluntary 
collaboration. The Germans are all the time watchful 
observers, prepared at any moment to hasten the inevitable 
march towards a complete one-party and totalitarian 
system. 


The Turkish Path 


THE problem of Turkish trade with Germany, especially 
in chrome for steel making, has lately been much in the 
news. Less has been said about the general economic 
situation in Turkey, which as a country has been for a 
considerable time in a near-war condition. 

With over a million men under arms and military ex- 
penditure amounting last year to more than seven-tenths 
of total Government expenditure, Turkey is not reaping 
benefits from neutrality or non-belligerency. A country 
where four-fifths of the peasantry still work with primitive 
wooden ploughs, and where the numbers engaged in 
industry, despite recent industrial developments, are still 
comparatively small, is bound to suffer severely from the 
prolonged absence of the best and youngest workers on 
military service. Moreover, it has not been possible to 
replace mobilised labour by farm machinery. Before the 
war, farming was assisted considerably by the import of 
agricultural implements from abroad. This has been very 
much slowed down because of the wartime demand for 
machinery in other countries ; and the Turkish Government 
recently announced a plan to set up a factory to make 
50,000 iron ploughs annually. 

The difficulties of production are only one of Turkey's 
troubles. Transport and _ distribution provide serious 
problems. Even: in cases where the total annual supply is 
sufficient, local shortages frequently occur. Before the war 
much of the goods traffic of Turkey was conducted bv sea. 
Now sea transport is only possible during daylight hours 
and within the Turkish zone of sovereignty. On land, there 
is a shortage of engines for the railways and of petrol 
for motor transport. Moreover, a very large proportion 
of the transport available is reserved for military purposes. 


Price Inflation 


One of the most serious effects of the shortage of goods 
is the effect on prices. According to the recent statement 
of a Government Commission on Prices none of the 
Official price-regulating measures has so far proved 
successful. Since the outbreak of the European war the 
average price level has risen by about five hundred per 
cent. In 1939 the note circulation was 230 million Turkish 
pounds. At the end of 1942 it was 767 million Turkish 
pounds. Early this year it was 806 million Turkish pounds. 

There was a brief stop in the rise of the note circulation 
in the first half of last year; it fell by about 50 million 
Turkish pounds. This temporary check was the con- 
sequence of the so-called “tax on wealth.” This tax, 
according to an official statement, was 


a revolutionary step taken to protect the Turkish economy 


collapse and, at the same time, to meet the most urgent 
financial needs. 


Scores of thousands of business men, mainly in Istambul, 


_ Were suddenly asked to pay a large proportion of their 


wealth within a short space of time. The justification 
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was that many of them had made profits out of the war. 
It was estimated that the yield of this tax would be 
380 million Turkish pounds. Up to the end of June last 
year, long after the official date for payment, only 
255 million Turkish pounds had been paid—despite the 
fact that “defaulters” were threatened with deportation 
to forced labour camps in the interior of Anatolia. 

Quite recently it has been stated that the Turkish 
Government still intends to collect most of the outstanding 
sums due for this tax, apparently as a further measure to 
stabilise the currency. It should be noted that three- 
quarters of those assessed for this tax, and probably a larger 
proportion of the “defaulters” condemned to forced 
labour, happened to be either Jews, Armenians or Greeks. 
There would seem to be a notable element of discrimin- 
ation, since members of these national or religious 
minorities are now more or less completely barred from 
influential positions in the economic life of Turkey. 

The failure of the state to control the currency is in 
odd contrast to the fact that modern Turkish industry 
is almost completely run by the Government. The hoki 
of the state has in fact been strengthened during the war, 
especially by the campaign to get in the “tax on wealth.” 
Many businesses which formerly belonged to private 
traders have been taken over by the Government or by 
its nominees. 


Failure to Ration 


The state, however, has so far refused to introduce a 
comprehensive rationing system. Bread ration cards have 
been instituted, entitling ordinary consumers to 300 
grammes daily and heavy workers to 600 grammes ; and the 
Government Commission on Prices has suggested an 
increase in this ration as a way of combating the sale of 
unrationed bread at unofficial prices. In Istambul, coffee 
has now been rationed also, and set amounts of sugar, 
rice and vegetable oil have to be sold at lower prices to 
wage and salary earners. 

But the absence of any general rationing scheme is 
still a conspicuous lack. It is explained, or excused, by the 
special features of the country. The great differences in 
habits of consumption between the various regions and 
classes of the population, together with illiteracy which is 
still widespread, may indeed make it difficult to work a 
rationing system in Turkey. But the price paid for the 
absence of rationing is a very large uncontrolled market 
which imperils both the stability of the currency and the 
standard of living of the people. 

Another factor which makes control of the markets 
even more difficult is the fact that many of those engaged 
in economic administration are unreliable. It is significant 
that the Government Commission on Prices found it 
necessary to make special recommendations for the “ fight 
against corruption ” and for a purge of the Civil Service. 
The number of civil servants has been reduced and the 
pay of the lower ranks is to be improved. But, in generai. 
despite its often proclaimed intention to fight against 
profiteering with all its power, the Government is content 
to rely upon the penal code rather than upon the right 
economic policy. 


Books Received 


The Tariff Reform Movement in Great Britain, 1881-1895. By 
B. H. Brown. (London) H. Milford. 170 pages. 16s. 6d. net. 


The Food Resources of Africa. By T. S. Githens and C. E. 
Wood, Jr. (London) H. Milford. 105 pages. 9s. 6d. net. 

OXFORD PAMPHLETS 
No. 65. An Atlas of the British Empire. By J. H. Stem- 

bridge. No. 66. The Uphill War, Sept., 1939-Nov., 
1942. By R. C. K. Ensor. Oxford University Press. 
6d. net, each. 

The British Empire. Second Edition. By B. Williams. ‘CLondon) 
H. Milford. 220 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mining Year Book, 1944. Compiled by Walter E. Skinner. 
(London) Walter E. Skinner, 20 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2. 
452 pages. 25s. net. 

Beveridge on Beveridge. Recent Speeches of Sir Willian: 
Beveridge. Edited by J. S. Clarke (London) Social Security 
League. 40 pages. Is. net. 

The Development of British Universities. By Sir Ernest Simon. 
(London) Longmans, Green and Co. 20 pages. Is. net. 

Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1941. No. 7. Edited 
by M. Burgin. ‘London) H. Milford. 649 pages. 22s. 6d. 
net. 
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Give him a May Day 


salute byre-investing 
in War Savings 


Within a few days your 5% Conversion 
Loan repayment will arrive. Use it 
well . . . . use it to make a record Salute 
to the men who risk their lives for 
Victory. Make up your mind Now to re- 
invest your repayment in War Savings. 
And the day to make your Salute—is 
May Ist. 


RE-INVEST YOUR MONEY 
IN WAR SAVINGS 


3% Savings Bonds «+ 24% National War Bonds 
3% Defence Bonds .« National Savings Certificates. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 


DOES A MAN 
WHO EATS THE RIGHT FOOD 
NEED VITAMINS ? 


T’S a catch question: ‘“‘Does a man who eats the 

right food need vitamins ?”” The answer, of course, 
is: No. Or, rather: Yes, he does need vitamins —but 
he gets them. 


The governing word in the question is “ right.” 


But eating the right food presupposes an ideal world 
of plenty, where the right food is available and where 
education and economics encourage the proper feed- 
ing of all sections of the population. 


Consider the position in Britain today, after five years of 
war. The per capita intake of vitamins in the diet is almost 
certainly higher now than before the war. The Government 
have taken measures to fortify all margarine with Vitamins 


In a recent report in “The Practitioner,” on the Medical Aspects 
of Axis Prison Camps, it was stated: “Before being taken prisoner 
most of the British and South African troops had been receiving a 
routine dose of ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) in tablet form while cam- 
paigning in the desert. This, coupled with the fact that on one or two 
rare occasions we were able to obtain for the men a few fresh 
tomatoes and onions (at extortionate prices), apparently served as 
sufficient protection against the development of any clinical scurvy 
in the camp during the first five months after capture.” 


Aand D, so that it has a vitamin content equal to summer 
butter. Children under five, and pregnant women, are given 
an allocation of Vitamin C in orange juice and Vitamins 
A and D in cod liver oil. 


The Government have also seen that our fighting men 
suffered no ill effects when in the Western Desert they 
were short of fresh vegetables and fruits. They received 
synthesized Vitamin C tablets. Red Cross parcels sent to 
our prisoners of war in German hands contain jam that 
has been fortified by Vitamin C. Already the children of 
Malta have had chocolate fortified with Vitamins A, B,, 
C and D. 


These facts show clearly how Government circles have 
not only recognized the importance of additional vitamins, 
but have already made a very wise use of this knowledge. 


It is interesting to remember that as recently as six years 
ago the mass production of vitamins, necessary to apply 
this knowledge, would not have. been possible. But today, 
at the Roche plants in Britain, synthesized vitamins are 
made by the ton. 


‘NOW ECONOMICALLY AVAILABLE 


It is this mass production of vitamins that has made 
them available on an economic scale. The first gramme of 
Vitamin B, is reputed to have cost £50,000. Today, thanks 
to the enterprise of Roche, the cost is negligible. 

It is certain that synthesized vitamins have played a very 
important role in keeping Britain at war in good health. 
The ideal world where the right food will be available to all 
may take some time to evolve, but no one in Britain, or in 
the countries of Europe awaiting liberation, need fear any 
shortage of these protective factors. 


ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Makers of Synthesized Vitamins 
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Business 


Budget Reactions 


The immediate reactions of the market to the Budget 
speech were limited to a slightly better tone in most 
sections. It caused an appreciable acceleration of the very 
modest rise in industrial equities which had carried the 
index of The Financial News from 103.0 to 105.6 in some 
eight weeks ; the index now stands at 106-1, the highest 
since October 5th. But the changes suggested by Sir John 
Anderson merit more interest than is reflected in prices. 
The valuable depreciation provisions, discussed below, 
will have important effects on industries such as shipping 
and shipbuilding, owing to heavy wartime losses of fixed 
assets by the former, and on many of the newer industries 
where the rate of plant obsolescence is very rapid. The very 
definite announcement about the certainty that the EPT 
refund will be available for any capital expenditure should 
remove the many doubts which remain as to the value of 
this contribution to post-war finance. The special con- 
cessions for research are also valuable, but in the rather 
longer term, since they are more likely to encourage expendi- 
ture than to increase profits in the short run. The one 
section of the market specifically affected by the new taxa- 
tion—breweries—shows only modest price changes. This is 
reasonable, provided that no credit has been taken in exist- 
ing prices for the lower cost of barley. On the supposition 
that the additional tax is borne by the brewers, it can, 
apparently, be met out of this reduction in costs which 
would otherwise, presumably, have gone to swell EPT 
payments in those cases where the company’s earnings 
exceed the standard. The present slight movement in 
industrial prices in general is not surprising, but as soon as 
conditions are more favourable to an active investment 
policy, it is probable that the provisions of the Budget will 
work in favour of higher prices. 


* * * 


Taxation of Profits 


Much the most important ingredients in Sir John 
Anderson’s first Budget were his proposals for a new and 
more realistic definition of business profits as a basis of 
postwar taxation policy. More specifically, he laid down 
as a principle of future fiscal policy that the real profit of 
a business is that part of its revenue that is left over after 
meeting not only all current costs but, in particular, after 
deducting an amount equivalent to the value of the assets 
used up in the making of profits. “ Tax,” he said, “ should 
be charged on true profits reasonably measured, but not 
more.” This is mere commonsense, for the levying of tax 
at the present high rate of 50 per cent on an amount 
which exceeds the true profits of a business is bound, in 
the end, to defeat its own object in that it acts as an 
obstacle to the replacement of industrial equipment and, 
in the long run, diminishes the profit-earning power of 
British industry. 


Past Practice 


Past practice, unfortunately, did not fully conform to 
this elementary principle, largely because in their search 
for revenue Governments were not too particular about 
the wider implication of the tapping of specific sources. 
In theory, the present system of wear and. tear plus 
obsolescence allowances conforms to the principle of tax- 
ing true profits. Industrialists are granted annual tax-free 
allowances for the wear and tear of equipment, and at the 
ume of replacement they can claim a tax-free obsolescence 
allowance in respect of the difference between the sum 
total of the- wear-and-tear allowances already granted and 
the original cost of the equipment less its scrap value, 


Notes 


provided they have spent on new equipment an amount at 
least equal to the difference. In practice, however, the 
present system has fallen short of the principle of taxing 
only true profits. The annual wear-and-tear allowances are 
too small in that they do not—in many industries—cor- 
respond to the actual rate of depreciation in the value of 
the assets. In the iron and steel industry, for example, the 
annual wear-and-tear allowance is only 9 per cent on the 
written-down, as distinct from the original value of the 
plant. It may be argued, of course, that since, at the time 
of replacement, tax relief can be claimed for the whole of 
the difference between the sum total of the wear-and-tear 
allowances and the original cost, the actual rate of the 
depreciation allowances is a matter of indifference. But 
this argument is hardly valid since the rate of the allowances 
affects the ability of industrialists to accumulate reserves. 
Its fallacy can be seen if it is pushed to its logical oon- 
clusion, when there would be no annual wear-and-tear 
allowances at all, but merely the obsolescence allowance 
at the time of replacement. But inadequate wear-and-tear 
allowances are not the only reason why, in many industries, 
tax is at present levied on an amount in excess of truc 
profits. Thus, except under the scheme for the construction 
of munition factories, no wear-and-tear allowances are 
granted in respect of buildings which are used up as 
much as plant and machinery in the making of profits. 
Finally, capital, as distinct from current expenditure in 
respect of industrial research, is not eligible for tax relief. 
In sum, under the present system taxation is levied not on 
true profits but on an amount often substantially greater. 
It has undoubtedly been an obstacle—though not the only 
one—to the modernisation of British industry—during the 
inter-war years, though its effect was probably negligible 
before the last war, when the rate of income-tax was small. 


* * * 


The Chancellor’s Proposals 


The proposals of Sir John Anderson represent a 
rough-and-ready, and in many respects bold, attempt to: 
translate the principle he enunciated into practice. The 
initial tax-free allowances of 20 per cent on the cost of 
new plant and machinery, and of 10 per cent on new indus- 
trial buildings, together with a wear-and-tear allowance of 
2 per cent per annum on all such buildings, whether exist- 
ing or new ones, and the decision to relieve from taxation 
all expenditure on industrial research in all its stages from 
the laboratory to full-scale production, should go far in 
removing the present obstacles to industrial progress, inso- 
far as they arise from the out-of-date fiscal system. Com- 
mendable and bold though the proposals are, it may be 
asked whether they go far enough, whether they are likely 
to translate the Chancellor’s principle fully into practice. 
If industry is to have at its disposal the best tools that 
can be had, it must replace the existing ones not only 
when they are beyond repair, but also when technical 
progress has made available new and better tools to carry 
out a given process and where the process itself has been 
superseded by a new and better one requiring different 
equipment altogether. Since technical progress is unpre- 
dictable, it is obviously impossible to estimate several 
years in advance the real rate of depreciation necessary to 
calculate the true profits. This, presumably, explains why 
the Chancellor has chosen a uniform initial allowance in 
preference to a system of periodically adjustable allowances 
varying from industry to industry. There may be a case, 
however, for a re-examination of the annual wear-and-tear 
allowances, some of which are probably too low. But the 
proposal to grant the obsolescence allowance to a going 
concern, irrespective of whether the piece of machinery 
that has been scrapped is replaced or not, will enable an 
industrialist to buy a different machine. The assumption 
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of a life of 50 years for factory buildings in calculating the 
rate of depreciation may be criticised on the ground that 
the average life is probably shorter, and often no longer 
than that of the plant it has been designed to house. So 
far as industrial research is concerned, the Chancellor has 
gone the whole way in translating precept into practice. 
Taken together, Sir John Anderson’s proposals represent 
one of the most important contributions in a generation to 
industrial taxation, even though they merely remove 
obstacles placed in the path of industry by former Govern- 
ments. But an enlightened fiscal policy is only one of the 
conditions essential to rapid technical progress. It is now 
for industry to seize its chance. 


* * x 


Exchange Market and the Currency Plan 


The proposals for the establishment of an International 
Monetary Fund provide intéresting hints of the experts’ 
views on the shape of the future world exchange markets. 
There is the usual evidence of compromise in the clash of 
suggestions on the maintenance of exchange control, and on 
the return to free dealings. The plan states definitely that 
member countries must withdraw as soon as possible any 
restrictions which impede multilateral clearing on current 
account, and suggests a period of three years during which 
such withdrawal should be completed. On the other hand, 
the scheme seems to envisage a continuing control of capital 
transactions, and states that 


a member country may not use the Fund’s resources to meet 
a large or sustained outflow of capital, and the Fund may 
require a member country to exercise control to prevent such 
use of the resources of the Fund. 
It is added, however, that this provision is not intended to 
prevent the use of the Fund’s resources for capital transac- 
tions of “ reasonable amount ” required for the expansion of 
exports, or in the ordinary course of trade, banking and other 
business. The difficulty will be to square this desired control 
of capital transactions with the principles of freedom in 
current exchange operations. It is in the solution of this 
essentially technical problem that London may come to play 
a most useful part in translating the experts’ scheme into the 
reality of am effective exchange mechanism. Each national 
exchange market will continue to function as though the 
Fund did not exist, since member countries will only deal 
with the Fund through their Treasury, central bank, 
stabilisation fund, or other fiscal agencies. Gold operations 
between member countries—though not necessarily within 
them—will remain free within the prescribed gold points. 
No member country will be allowed to buy gold above the 
parity of its currency, together with.a prescribed margin and 
will, similarly, be debarred from selling gold at less than the 
parity minus the prescribed margin. Whether these pro- 
visions will allow gold arbitrage depends, first, on the re- 
strictions placed by member countries on free gold dealings 
within their national markets, and, secondly, on the width 
of the prescribed gold points. In any case, some limited 
scope for free choice in gold dealings is suggested by the 
provision that operations with the Fund are not to pre- 
clude the sale of newly-mined gold by a gold-producing 
country on any market. 


* x * 


Shipbuilding Policy 


Throughout the war, chairmen of shipping companies 
have been at pains to impress upon their shareholders and 
the public the problems which Government policy and other 
wartime developments will bring in their train. Of the 
numerous comments, those of Sir Percy Bates, chairman of 
the Cunard Steam Ship Company, have been among the 
most provocative, and this year he made a suggestion 
for an immediate change in building policy. In his state- 
ment to shareholders he says: — 


Since the outbreak of war, Cunard White Star has not been 
able to build either a passenger ship or a cargo liner which 
would be of any post-war use in their lines of trade, either 
West or East. Whatever the course of the war, at the end 
of it there is bound to be a surplus of the ordinary type of 
cargo ships and a very considerable shortage of specialised 
ships, such as our cargo liners, refrigerated liners and pas- 
senger liners. I think the time has arrived when the building 
yards should be opened to specialised ships, capable of serving 
their owners’ needs when the guns stop shooting. ... We 
shall need them in all our trades, and to-day we cannot build 
any of them even for delivery in 1946. 
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The need for specialised ships at an early date can hardly 
be overstated, and they take substantially longer to build and 
equip than the standard cargo ship. Also, it is tempting 
to argue that if it is possible to prepare for post-war housing 
now, steps should be taken to bring in food and to earn the 
exchange to pay for it. The real questions are, however, 
whether the tonnage of ordinary cargo ships hkely to be 
available up to the end of the war will be such as would 
render it possible to face the delay involved in a partial 
change-over to specialised craft, and, if that is so, whether 
the man-power and other resources can best be employed 
in that way. With the information available, the layman 
cannot answer these questions, but there should be no 
avoidable delay in making provision for the conditions 
which will prevail when the European war is over. 


* * x 


The Replacement Problem 


Apart from the problem of when replacement of ships is 
to commence, there is the question of how it is to be 
financed. Mr Philip Runciman dealt with this question 
at the meeting called to mark the third anniversary of the 
formation of the General Council of British Shipping. He 
stated that the mercantile marine will be handed back to its 
owners after the war gravely diminished in size, and with 
its average standard of efficiency seriously lowered by lack 
of replacement of specialised tonnage. Permitted profits have 
fallen short of EPT standards, and income tax allowances 
have taken no account of the replacement problems created 
by the war. (This, presumably, refers to the abnormal rise 
in building costs.) Insurance recoveries, plus depreciation 
reserves set aside during the life of ships, are substantially 
less than sufficient to finance replacement. In this connection 
Mr Runciman struck a blow at exaggerated prices for ship- 
ping shares, based on break-up values, on the ground that 
shipping companies propose to continue in existence. It is 
to the joint problems of securing adequate finance for re- 
placement and of ensuring that political action shall not 
reduce the amount of work available to the mercantile 
marine that the Council has continued to address itself 
during the past year. The slogan remains “ Freedom and 
Efficiency,” and the point has been reached where the Policy 
Committee is co-erdinating the reports of the sectional sub- 
committees, but there is no word about when a final report 
may be ed. Meanwhile, the Council continues to 
handle the sale of ships built for Government account, and 
to negotiate with shipbuilders schemes for regulating the 
post-war flow of orders. Until more information is provided, 
it is impossible to assess with any a the extent tc 
which shipping financial resources fall short of what will be 
requisite at any given level of prices—and the post-war 
price level is still a matter of guesswork. In the past, official 
policy with regard to tax allowances for depreciation has 
pressed most heavily in proportion as fixed assets are 
destroyed, or rapidly became obsolete. The shipping industry 
is a special instance of a very general problem, and it will 
reap benefits correspondingly great from the changes an- 
nounced by Sir John Anderson. Whether they will suffice to 
fill the gap can scarcely be known at present. 


* x x 


The Lamport Affair 


An end will, presumably, be put to the unfortunate 
fluctuations in the value of the 6s. 8d. stock units of Lam- 
port and Holt Line, which have gone on for a month past, 
by the announcement of a new offer to take over the shares. 
On this occasion the bid is made by an associate of Union 
Cold Storage, the B'ue Star Line, on account of Frederick 
Leyland and Company, which it controls. The offer is 25s. 
per unit in cash. It is dependent on acceptance by holders 
of not less than 75 per cent of the units. Only the previous 
day a declaration by United Molasses that they had no inten- 
tion of repeating or improving on the offer they had made 
for the units led to a 2s. 6d. fall in the quotation to 17s. 34.; 
despite the fact that the information had been disclosed 
semi-officially some days before. There appears to be very 
little doubt that the offer of 25s. will be accepted, for it 1s 
very close to the best estimate of value which can be made 
on the basis of the balance sheet as at December 31, 1943. 
and it carries the recommendation of the Lamport board. 
It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the publicity of 
the affair might have been much better handled, and it 
would be interesting to know the origin of the repeated 
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reports that the value of the units, including Conference 
rights and other intangibles, was of the’ order of 40s. That 
statement at least is rebutted by the decision to recommend 
acceptance of 25s., which is within sixpence of the upper 
limit suggested on page 475 of The Economist on April 8th. 
It seems that control of Lamport and Holt Line is to pass 
to a close competitor, and it is not evident on the face of it 
why so high a price should be paid. Certainly the offer is 
not based on past published earnings. Presumably, what is 
being bought is in part a right to new ships. 


x 


In connection with the United Molasses offer, it is inter- 
esting to note that there has been a startling recovery in 
the net profit of Tankers, in which they have a majority 
holding. Two and a half years’ arrears of preference divi- 
dend are to be paid off, the first payment since one year’s 
arrears was paid out of 1940-41 earnings. However much 
of this goes to United Molasses, the shareholders of that 
company are to reap no immediate benefit, for the total 
distribution for 1943 is unchanged at 20 per cent less tax 
plus 2} per cent tax free from capital reserve. 


ae x * 


Rhodesian Copper 
Last January the Colonial Office announced that the 


output of copper in Rhodesia would be reduced by stages, . 


beginning this month. “This decision appears to have given 
the impression that the supplies of the metal available to 
the United Nations were more than ample, and that it was 
the first step in a gradual reduction in production. This 
impression seems to be correct so far as the United King- 
dom is concerned ; it is reported that the British Govern- 
ment has, not only reduced its orders in Rhodesia but has 
discussed the possible reduction .in imports from other 
countries with the Combined War Materials Board. But 
the United Nations as a whole, so it appears, by no means 
suffer from a surfeit of copper. In the United States, which, 
according to the American War Production Board, is now 
consuming one and a half times as much copper as the 
rest of the world, supplies appear to be tight rather than 
plentiful in relation to current needs. In order to correct 
any erroneous impression that might have been given by 
the decision to reduce production in Rhodesia, the Com- 
bined War Materials Board recently explained it by the 
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aries’ dividend yield provides a check. The reasons for the 
main divergencies between the two dividend yields were 
explained on page 544 of last week’s issue. A comparison 
between the price and yield indices of The Financial News 
shows that, for over two years past, the more marked 
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fluctuations in the former have, in large measure, been due 
to changes in dividend rates. Prior to that period, move- 
ments in yield were much more closely inverse to those 
in price. In recent months there has been a slight increase 
in the divergence between the two dividend yield indices. 
This is presumably associated with the growing uncertainty 


statement that it was “due to the fact that.copper is com- == 
peting with vitally needed coal and metallurgical chrome = 


for the limited rail facilities in that area.” The War Pro- : 


duction Board has reassured the copper industry in the 
United States by declaring that “the nation’s copper 
requirements can be met only if industry and labour get 
together in an all-out production drive during the remainder 
of 1944.” Moreover, in view of the shortage of manpower 
in the copper mining industry of the United States, the 
War Production Board has instructed the Metals Reserve 
Company to increase its copper purchases abroad to the 
highest possible level. Given America’s need for heavy 
imports, it wopld be interesting to know whether the pre- 
vious decision to curtail output in ‘Rhodesia is to be 
modified, for the profits of the Rhodesian mining companies 
are obviously dependent, among other things, on the rate 
of production. The tightness in the copper supplies of the 
United Nations as a whole is a reflection not of a reduc- 


tion in the volume of metal available but of the enormous 3 ; 


rate of munitions production. The United Nations control 
about nine-tenths of the world’s copper production, and 
current supplies are probably higher than ever before. 


* * * 


Industrial Yields 


Whatever the next few weeks may produce on the 
war fronts, it seems virtually certain that, from now on, 
movements in investment values will increasingly reflect 
attempts to assess post-war conditions rather than either 
fluctuations in military fortunes or exceptional results by 
individual companies. Both the latter will have short-term 
effects, but when the interest of the investor reawakens, his 
eyes will be turned.to the former consideration. This fact 
and the publication of the new index of ordinary share 
dividend yields by The Financial News warrant a review 
of the war period. The accompanying chart provides this. 
The figures used are monthly averages; the price indices 
are to the usual base of July rst, 1935 = 100. The yield on 
2} per cent Consols provides a useful datum line from 
which all measurements should be calculated and the Actu- 


“Why I eee The 
Yorkshire Post” 


“T’m not a Yorkshire man 
but I feel I am missing some- 
thing when I don’t see my 
Yorkshire Post. 

“This is why I have read it 
for years. It gives me a clear 
idea of what people in the 
North are thinking, and that’s 
important to me. I haven’t 
always got time to work things 
out for myself, and I have 





come to know that I can rely 
on its considered point of 
view. 

*“Many men I know also think 
it’s a good idea to read a paper 
other than a London one. 
I chose The Yorkshire Post 
because of its sane, balanced 
outlook on politics, finance 
and industry ; because its lead- 
ing articles are excellent, and 
because it gives me the news 
without sensationalism but 
with reasoned comment.” 
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about what the future will bring and the fact that market 
leaders, which form the basis of the figures of The Financial 
News, tend to alter less in value than less-known shares. 


x x x 


Monopoly in Ironmongery ? 


A section of the ironmongery and hardware trade has 
recently submitted for general consideration a proposal to 
form a trade alliance. The idea seems to be to build up a 
kind of combine. The aims of such a scheme have been 
outlined by its promoters at an exploratory meeting. Profit 
margins would be fixed ; distributors who were not mem- 
bers would not be specifically penalised, but in course of 
time reciprocal treatment between member firms might be 
evolved, and the industry would be able to speak with one 
voice to the Government on the subject of regulating im- 
ports. All the familiar advantages enjoyed by a monopoly are 
here present in embryo. Nevertheless, the trade is not one 
which can expect to evolve smoothly into a monopoly. A 
number of important manufacturers’ associations are said to 
favour the scheme, and—on the distributive side—it is 
believed to be supported, among others, by the National 
Federation of Ironmongers. The National Federation has 
2,500 members, but—according to the scheme’s promoters— 
there are 5,000 firms outside it who would need to join 
individually, while an alternative estimate, made recently, 
gave the higher total of 12,000 retail outlets for ironmongery. 
In addition, the trade lends itself to a number of outlets 
which are not ironmongers proper, such as bazaars selling 
cheap hardware goods. It will be a difficult task to secure 
unified action, and to stop gaps, at least in distribution. The 
National Federation of Ironmongers have always been in 
favour of fixed resale prices, and, before the war, had formed 
an alliance for this purpose with the Retail Hardware Dis- 
tributors’ Council, which proved, however, too weak to 
prevent undercutting. In view of the many difficulties, the 
war is seen as providing a unique opportunity, which is un- 
likely to recur, for securing an agreement. The proposed 
organisation has been christened the National Hardware 
Trade Alliance, and its inaugural meeting is to take place in 
May. For so young a body, the path that it is likely to tread 
is only too clear. All the arguments used as yet by the 
scheme’s supporters refer to the desirability of propping up 
profits rather than to any benefits which the public may 
expect to derive. Yet on them is surely the onus of proving 
that the scheme will increase technical efficiency in the trade. 
Otherwise the “fair trading” which the alliance is 
designed to secure is likely to militate very strongly against 
the public’s interest—and pocket. 


* * * 


The Price of Coal 


The wages agreement between miners and owners has 
ended the labour difficulties in the coal-mining industry, 
at least temporarily. But the coal problem has not yet been 
solved. There remains the urgent need for adequate supplies 
to meet essential war and civilian demands ; and, looming 
ahead, there remains the urgent need of reducing the cost 
of coal through higher productivity if British industry is not 
to be fatally handicapped after the war. This is One aspect 
of the problem that has been almost overlooked in the recent 
excitement. The statistics given by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power in answer to a question in the House of Commons on 
April 19th, reproduced below, came as a sharp reminder. 
The salient feature of these statistics is that average wages 
per ton of coal have more than doubled between the second 
half of 1937—a period of high industrial activity—and the 
second half of 1943. Far from having brought an increase 
in productivity, the rise in wages per shift worked has 
actually been accompanied by a slight reduction in produc- 
tivity and in the average number of shifts worked. The rise 
in the actual earnings of coal-miners has probably been no 
greater than in other industries—and pre-war earnings in 
the coal-mining industry were relatively low. But whereas 
a, 
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more than half the rise in industrial earnings has been due 
to longer hours, overtime and other special factors which 
will cease to operate after the war, the earnings of coal- 








CoAL PRODUCTION AND WAGES 


1937 1943 
july- —_July- 
December December 
Average number of wage-earners ....... 783,700 702,700 
Output of saleable coal (million tons) ... 119-9 96 -3 
Average number of shifts worked per week 5-14 5 -03 
Average proceeds per ton.............. 16/2-82 28/11 -15 
Average wages (excl. allowances in kind) : 
Se  vidke Kuenesiioekbeeees 10/0:47 = =20/7 -31 
(b) Per shift ...... Sani ketones Cate 10/9-06 19/3-36 
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miners will continue at the higher level now established, 
lifting the price of coal well above that at which it is pro- 
duced in the United States, for example. This is the nemesis 
of a policy of getting cheap’ coal with cheap labour. The 
technical reorganisation of coal-mining—coupled with a 
drive for further improvements in the utilisation of coal— 
is no longer merely desirable; it is imperative if Great 
Britain is to remain in the vanguard of industrial nations. 


x * * 


Railway Wages 


The claims of the railway workers and railway shopmen 
for an increase in their war wage have been negotiated 
separately, but the same settlement was reached. All cate- 
gories of adult railway workers are to receive an increase 
of 5s. in the war wage, bringing this up to 25s. 6d. a week 
for males, with appropriate increases in the rates for juniors. 
The unions had asked for an increase of 12s. in the 
war wage. It is estimated that the total cost of the new 
addition, with extra payments involved, will amount to 
about £10 million a year. In 1942, the total wages bill of the 
main-line railways and London Passenger Transport Board 
was £170 million for 655,000 workers employed, compared 
with £122 million in 1938 for 668,000 employed. Average 
weekly earnings on the main-line railways increased from 
£3.46 in -1938 to £5.47 in 1943. The principal and most satis- 
factory feature of last week’s settlement was the speed of the 
negotiations, in contrast to previous experience, when rail- 
way wage questions have dragged on interminably. It was 
reached by direct negotiation between the unions and the 
companies, without reference to the industry's arbitration 
machinery. Another feature was that the claim was pre- 
sented collectively by the three railway unions—the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the Railway Clerks’ Association and 
the Locomotive Engineers’ and Firemen’s Union. The other 
demand put forward by the unions, for an extension of 
holidays with pay, remains to be settled by further 
negotiation. 


* *x * 


Engineers’ Claims 


The conference of London engineers on Sunday served 
a valuable purpose in two directions. It provided an oppor- 
tunity for one of the Amalgamated Engineering Union's 
Executive (Mr J. Scott) to explain to the rank and file mem- 
bers the union’s policy and programme on certain outstanding 
issues, and it enabled the rank and file to “let off steam.” 
If the same procedure were adopted in other areas and by 
other unions, it might have a useful effect in keeping the 
mass of union members in touch with their leaders. One of 
the factors which has contributed to the development of un- 
official strikes has undoubtedly been the lack of contact 
between the unions and the leadership. The three main issues 
immediately confronting the engineers are, first, their own 
claim for an all-round increase of 10s. a week in wages. This 
demand has been refused by the engineering employers, on 
the ground that there have been no substantial changes 
since the Arbitration Tribunal made its award in April last 
year, and the claim has now been referred to arbitration. 
Average earnings in the engineering and shipbuilding group 
are higher than in any other industry (108s. 3d., compared 
with 93s. 7d. in the industries surveyed by the Ministry of 
Labour in the first payweek of July, 1943), but the high 
earnings result mainly from overtime and other special war- 
time factors, and the union is concerned about the position 
after the war. Independently of this claim, the AEU is 
pressing for a grading of skilled and semi-skilled jobs in 
engineering, as the present method of wage determina- 
ton is, in its view, outmoded. The second main issue 
is the question of women’s rates. There is an anomalous 
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disparity between the basic rate of a woman “on work 
commonly performed by women,” which is 50s. a 
week, and the man’s basic rate (66s. plus 21s. 6d. 
national bonus). A third problem, which has an important 
bearing on post-war entry into engineering, is that of train- 
ing and apprenticeship. The union is asking for higher rates 
for youths in the industry, and has suggested their attend- 
ance at technical school, on at least one day a week in the 
employers’ time. Many of these matters will be discussed 
at the union’s annual conference in June, and the problems 
affecting women (of whom there are now 138,000 in the 
AEU) will be raised at a special women’s conference at 


Leicester next week. It is to be hoped that the engineers’ 


union will turn its attention equally vigorously to the post- 
war organisation of the industry, and in particular to the 
question of removing obstacles such as rigid demarcation 
lines that impede adaptability and technical efficiency. 


* x x 


South Durham Earnings 


South Durham Steel and Iron Company, whose ac- 
counts are analysed on page 583, show a profit for 1943 
of £482,080, against £409,672. This increase of £72,000 odd 
compares with one of £128,000 odd from the year before. 
But, whereas last year’s increased earnings were fully swal- 
lowed up by increased provision for taxation, this year the 
gross amount required for taxation is actually smaller by 
£25,000, so that altogether there is some £100,000 more avail- 
able. Dividends, however, are not increased, being left at 
8: per cent on ordinary and 2} per cent on “B” ordinary 
stock. The extra £100,000 is transferred to contingencies’ 
reserve. Provision for contingencies is included in the 
balance-sheet, together with sundry creditors, and the chair- 
man, Mr Talbot, has explained that there are a number of 
unsettled contracts with Government departments for which 
provision needs to be made. The indications are, in fact, 
that the allocation for contingencies is not wholly a reserve, 
while the provision for taxation is not clearly related to the 
earnings of the year, otherwise it would not have fallen for 
1943. The South Durham is one of those companies of whom 
it may be safely said that their turnover is mounting and 
their earnings are rising, but about whose year-to-year 
chaages of fortune the balance-sheet is a sorry guide. 


* * x 


Brazil’s Exchange Needs 
The Brazilian Finance Minister recently reviewed his 
Government’s Financial policy, and in the course of his 
speech gave interesting details of Brazil’s impressive gold 
and exchange reserves and of the various claims that are 
being built up against them. It is evident that the accumu- 
lation of Brazil’s exchange reserves is in part the result of 
a wholly abnormal stimulus of manufactured exports-— 
cotton textiles to West Africa, for example—which may 
disappear with the end of the war. It is also the result of 
a considerable leeway in imports, which will have to be 
made up after the end of the war. Taking as the basis of 
comparison the average imports of machinery and equip- 
ment for industry in 1938-39, Brazilian imports in the four 
years 1940-43 showed a deficiency of 472,000 tons. After 
allowing for the new domestic iron and steel production, 
the total value of imported industrial material needed to 
te-equip Brazilian industry would amount to the equivalent 
of US $90 million. The leeway in imports of machinery 
and manufactured consumer goods amounts to $240 million. 
With allowance for the reserve required to meet normal 
fluctuations in the balance of payments, a balance to meet 
remittances of refugee capital and the gold backing for the 
note circulation, a total reserve equivalent to about US 
$365 million is needed by Brazil. Against this sum, the 
Finance Minister stated that Brazil already possessed gold 
and foreign currency balances valued at over $450 million. 
The figure is probably an understatement of the present 
position, since an official Brazilian spokesman in the United 
States has recently placed these reserves at the equivalent 
of $500 million. The gap between this figure and the con- 
Servatively estimated requirement of $365 million given by 
the Finance Minister underlines once again the poverty of 
the terms given to foreign bondholders under the recent 

external debt settlement. 
* * * 


Profit and Loss v Balance Sheet 


Irrespective of the amount of information given, there 
are few matters arising from the form in which published 
accounts are presented which cause more trouble to the 
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Jayman than the diffusion of information about earnings 
throughout the report and accounts. So long as the auditor 
is responsible only for the balance sheet, there is a great 
deal to be said for all information being included there, 
and Mr P. D. Leake takes this view in a letter to the current 
issue of The Accountant. The opposite view has, however, 
been expressed by earlier correspondents, and there can be 
no doubt that, from the standpoint of the investor and his 
advisers, what is required is a full trading, profit and loss 
and appropriation account for which the auditors are 
responsible. The investor tends to place more weight on 
the earnings of the year than on the valuation of assets, and 
in this he is right, for the value of all but current assets 
depends on their power to earn profits. Even yet, the truth 
of this contention is not as fully realised as it should be. 
It is only by a knowledge of the true earnings of a company 
and a supervision of their allocation that any class of 
investor can secure a just valuation of his holding or any 
protection against the dissipation of the resources on which 
that valuation rests. While there is every reason for further 
reform of balance sheets, anything which tends still further 
to increase their importance compared with that of a full 
profit-and-loss account is to be discouraged.’ 


*« * x 


Retail Sales Index 


The basis of the retail trade index numbers, which 
are published monthly in the Board of Trade Fournal, has 
been changed. Formerly, the basis was the average value 
of daily sales in 1937; the new series is based on 1942. 
Details are given in the Board of Trade Journal dated 
April 1st. The change has been made for a number of 
reasons. Probably the most important is that the new basis 
will make for greater accuracy in the index. The returns 
made to the Bank of England, from which the index 
numbers are calculated, are made in the form of compari- 
sons with the corresponding month the year before. In 
peace-time, the retail year ran through a pattern of well- 
defined seasonal variations, and the calculation of the 
index numbers appropriate to individual months - was 
made with reasonable accuracy. During the war, the 
seasonal pattern of trade has been lost. In apparel the date 
of coupon releases is the vital factor, and in other depart- 
ments sales depend on receipt of goods for sale. Except 
for Christmas, the seasonal ,influence is almost entirely 
gone. It is therefore more important now to compare one 


AVERAGE VALUE OF DAILY RETAIL SALES IN GREAT BRITAIN 





(1942 100) 
| | | 
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month with another than any month with the correspond- 
ing month in a previous year. The sources of error which 
were inevitable in calculating the monthly index figures 
have been increased by the war. In addition, the compo- 
sition of the sample has changed during the war, mainly 
by the introduction of new contributors. The figures re- 
ported for 1942 have been carefully checked in order that 
the results for the new base year shall be as accurate as 
possible. It was felt necessary to introduce weighting, but 
only in the case of sales of boots and shoes—in this cate- 
gory, contributors to the sample have increased dis- 
proportionately, and the figures are halved before inclusion 
in total sales. Monthly index numbers have been calculated, 
on the new basis, for 1941, 1942 and 1943. Annual figures on 
the new basis have been calculated back to 1937. These 
are given in the accompanying table. The new series will be 
useful as a guide to wartime movements in retail trade, 
but comparison with pre-war trends will be made more 
difficult. Although the change may be a necessary one, it 
cannot be deemed to be permanent. The year 1942 might 
be taken as a typical war year, but with the return to peace- 
time conditions another basis will be needed. That might 
provide an opportunity for an entirely new and improved 
series of index numbers. 


(Continued on page 583) 
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TELEPHONE AND GENERAL TRUST 
LIMITED 


SIR ALEXAND ER ROGER ON CAPITALISM, SAVINGS AND 
TAXATION 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Telephone and General Trust, 
Limited, was held at Donington House, 
Norfolk Street, London, W.C., on the 
25th instant. 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman and- managing director, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E., circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1943:— 

Profit at £115,469 shows an increase of 
£11,864. Dividends paid and proposed are 
now shown net after deduction of income- 
tax, and comparative figures have been 
adjusted accordingly. Income-tax absorbs 
£53,000, against £42,247, and after pro- 
viding for the usual preference and ordinary 
dividends of 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 
respectively, £73,708 is carried forward, as 
against £70,443 brought in. 

Balance-sheet.—There is an increase of 
£43,364 in general investments. Cash has 
decreased by £176,476, which reflects the 
increase in general investments and a reduc- 
tion of £135,180 in loans at call from 
subsidiary companies, which amounted to 
£192,272. Capital reserve amounts to the 
substantial figure of £275,000 after trans- 
ferring £10,000 from investment suspense 
account. The balance to the credit of this 
latter account represents a further substan- 
tial reserve, and is deducted from the book 
cost of general investments. 


VALUATION OF SECURITIES 


The quoted investments have been valued 
at middle prices current on December 31, 
1943. The directors consider that the book 
values of unquoted investments, which are 
mainly in subsidiary telephone operating 
companies, are in the aggregate fair and 
reasonable. The valuation shows an appre- 
ciation of 9.15 per cent., compared with 
2.21 per cent. in December, 1942. Eighty 
per cent. of the investments are in the 
British Empire, and 20 per cent. in foreign 
countries, the major portion of which 
represents our foreign telephone operating 
interests. 

Government stocks, debentures and loans 
amount to 13.6 per cent., preference (in- 
cluding subsidiaries) to 16.3 per cent., 
ordinary to 41.1 per cent. and subsidiary 
ordinary to 29 per cent. 


TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANIES 


Portugal.—The Trust’s association with 
the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company, 
Limited, commenced 17 years ago. In 
addition to its financial connection, the 
Trust has, through its own organisation, 
supplemented from time to time by that 
of associated interests, provided engineering 
and technical services required through long 
years of experience. The value of these 
services is acknowledged by the company 
both in Portugal and London. The diffi- 
culties of supplies under war conditions, 
which affect practically the whole world, 
are being increasingly felt, but the com- 
pany is maintaining its position. 

Venezuela—The Nacional Telephone 
Company of Venezuela, in which, as you 
are aware, the Trust has a substantial in- 
vestment interest, largely through the 
British holding company, Telephone 
Properties, Limited, is also hampered by 
the shortage of telephone material, and in 
the circumstances its progress is satisfac- 
tory. The evidence of its potential develop- 
ment is increasing, and when equipment is 
once more available the prospects of ex- 
pansion are encouraging. 


WEST INDIES 


As a result of negotiations with the 
Government of Jamaica, an offer has been 


Company by representatives of the 


made on behalf of the Jamaica Telephone 
Trust 
to purchase the Government telephone 
system which operates over those parts 
of the island outside the company’s fran- 
chise area. The Legislative Council has 
approved the sale by the Jamaica Govern- 
ment and the granting of a licence to the 
Jamaica Telephone Company for operating 
the island telephone system in conjunction 
with its existing system, subject: to the 
approval of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to whom the matter has been 
referred. There is no doubt that in an 
island the size of Jamaica the operation of 
all telephones under one expert telephone 
administration must prove of benefit to the 
community generally. 

During the year a visit was made by our 
chief consulting engineer to each of our 
associated companies in the Caribbean to 
investigate urgent operational problems. 
The abnormally heavy traffic, with conse- 
quent overloading of the telephone systems, 
increases the problems of maintenance and 
operation. Under these circumstances, wear 
and tear of machinery, plant and equipment 
becomes progressively greater, and until a 
reasonable supply of relief equipment is re- 
leased by the supply authorities maintenance 
difficulties will increase. However, in spite 
of these difficulties, efficient management 
and engineering have enabled the services 
to be maintained at a reasonable level. 


CAPITALISM SAVINGS AND TAXATION 


Last year I drew attention to the fact 
that the war had enormously increased the 
number of capitalists in the country, and 
by reason of investment directly in savings 
certificates and national defence bonds, 
and also indirectiy through friendly 
societies, trade unions, insurance companies, 
Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks, 
we had become a veritable democracy of 
capitalists. Taking the Post Office Savings 
Bank alone, there are 17,300,000 depositors. 
This great stabilising force of taxpayer- 
investors must have grown in numbers and 
in saving capacity during 1943, because 
about £730,000,000 was contributed by 
small investors alone, making the total since 
1939, through this unprecedented patriotic 
savings movement, over £2,500,000,000. 

It is worth repeating today, therefore, 
that we are a nation of capitalists. These 
vast totals are almost impossible for the 
ordinary person to grasp as mere figures, but 
their import can easily be grasped, and it 
must be considered and pondered. A 
change of equal magnitude and importance 
arises from the fact that the average earn- 
ings of men and women in all industries 
has increased by 76 per cent. in the last 
five years. 

In 1938-39 some 3,800,000 persons were 
chargeable for income-tax. A year ago 
the number reached £10,500,000, and today 
it must be considerably higher. Out of 
these 10,500,000 some 9,500,000 taxpayers 
had an earned income of from £2 to £10 a 
week,. and their total tax amounted to 
£270,000,000 out of a total tax of 
£835,000,000. It is scarcely necessary to 
say this is a tremendous contribution by the 
lower income earner towards the total 
raised. . 


ESTATE DUTIES 


Another phase of saving and tax payi 
should be studied carefully. For the oon 
ended March 31st the tax cafled “estate 
duties ” produced the sum of £99,000,000. 
The dictionary has a variety of meanings 
for the word “estate,” but principally it is 
described as landed property, which is also 
the popular interpretation, but when applied 
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to “estate duties ” this is, of course, funda- 
mentally wrong. In fact, it is a tax payable 
at death on the possessions—assets—savings 
of the late owner, and landed property, jf 
any, is only part of the total taxed. It may 
be true that the larger part of this great 
sum of £99,000,000 has been derived from 
a comparatively few people, but it includes 
an increasingly large number of smaller 
fortunes, as the figures I have quoted of 
small saver-investors and taxpayers amply 
show. ; . 

High crippling taxation of incomes 
sufficiently serious, but the reduction of 
capital by taxation on the present scale 
lessens the ability and willingness of people 
of wealth to risk capital for reproductive 
ventures, whether they possess or have 
saved £1,000 or £10,000. If this capital 
had been'left in private hands it is safe to 
assume that a large part of it would have 
been ventured in new enterprises, a shop, 
a garage, a new motor-car, paint, or similar 
things, all designed to add to the national 
wealth through individual endeavour. But 
if enterprise and profit earnings is taboo, 
it can only be a matter of years before all 
the capital available for emterprise dis- 
appears. 

It would be very interesting, incidentally, 
to hazard a guess what proportion of 
“estate duties ” paid to the state is used in 
reproductive expenditure, as opposed to 
what would ordinarily happen if the money 
were left in the hands of the owners. It 
was easy to legislate with the wealth of a 
small class of people by introducing steep 
taxation in the higher incomes, super-tay, 
possession duties, etc. The lower income 
earner who did not have to pay direct 
taxation had the natural and indeed com- 
fortable feeling that the state could be run 
on other people’s money, and that all he 
had to do was to participate. 


THE TAXPAYER-ELECTOR 


Outside and inside Parliament the impres- 
sion exists that the Treasury is a body 
which holds a moneybox available for pro- 
jects of various kinds, and that it is th 

iness of a member or party to get a 
much as possible out of the Treasury in 
favour of elector constituents. The tax- 
payer-elector today, however, is no longer 
able to say that money demanded from the 
Treasury for various projects can be taken 
out of the other man’s pocket. He and she 
is realising that the money comes out of 
their own pocket, and each Member of 
Parliament will have to answer more pre- 
cisely to his constituents how money cor- 
tributed by them in taxation is being spent, 
and what benefit the constituents will ge! 
out of the expenditure. No longer will 
“they ” be the persons who will pay. This 
fateful word will be substituted by “we, 
and the people will realise that the fund 
available to Government consists of the 
taxation directly and indirectly levied on 
themselves, and that it increases or decreases 
in proportion to the demands we, the people, 
make upon it. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN RULERS 

All this places a great additional responsi- 
bility on our rulers, who will be held 
accountable by the electors, just in the sam 
way as directors and workers are held 
accountable by shareholders. I confess ! 
am reaching a conclusion which appeats 
inescapable, that when the war is over the 
saver-investor will want great argument (0 
induce him to accept regimentation telling 
him how he must live, how he must spend 
his money, and how his possessions shall be 
disposed of. Having expressed _ thes 
thoughts, I return to today’s realities. What- 
ever the war costs, we must pay for it, we 
must work for it, and we must fight for 
until complete victory is ours. 

Management and Staff.—I welcome th 
opportunity to ask you once again to jon 
with me in recording our appreciation fo: 
the untiring efforts and splendid work © 
our staffs at home and overseas. The burdes 
upon the seriously depleted staff at hom: 
is particularly heavy, but is being carrec 
loyally and cheerfully. 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE MEANING OF ENTERPRISE 
MR HALFORD REDDISH’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of The 
Rugby Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, was held on the 27th instant, ~ 

In the course of his speech the chair- 
man and managing director, Mr Halford 
W. L. Reddish, said: 

You will see that the trading profit for 
the year, after providing for taxation and 
contingencies and for adjustments under the 
C.M.F. Pooling Scheme, amounts to 
£130,496. The net profit of £76,215 com- 
pares with £69,196 for 1942. We propose 
that the dividend on the ordinary shares 
should again be at the rate of 74 per cént., 
leaving £75,961 to be carried forward, 
against £64,967 brought in. 

In the circumstances of a difficult 
period I venture to think that you will 
regard these results as satisfactory, and 
that you will wish me to pay tribute to 
those of our staff and workpeople who have 
toiled long hours to overcome the many 
difficulties which are inevitable in these days. 
The liquid position disclosed by the 
balance-sheet is strong, while our fixed 
assets stand in the books at figures which 
are to-day substantially below their real 
values. You may be interested to learn 
that in recent years we have made consider- 
able additions to our reserves of raw 
materials by the acquisition of several hun- 
dreds of acres of quarriable land. 


THE FUTURE 


At previous annual meetings since the 
the war I have declined to 
attempt any prophecy of future results. 
But on this occasion I feel it my duty to 
indicate that it is unlikely that in the 
cufrent year our trading profits can be 
maintained. It is of course impossible to 
foresee the precise consequences which will 
flow from the impact of coming military 
developments, but it will be surprising if 
both production and distribution are not 
affected from time to time. Further, some 
shrinkage in the demand for cement may 
be anticipated this year in the absence of 
any unforeseen development. 
If I am right in painting not too rosy a 
picture of the immediate future, then the 
very conservative policy which your direc- 
tors have always followed, and which is 
a tadition of this century-old business, 
will prove to be justified and I hope that 
a dividend point of view we may gaze 
upon this period with a reasonable degree 
of equanimity. 


PROSPERITY—IF ... 


Your directors have been giving serious 
attention to the possibilities which lie ahead, 
and it is because they feel that they should 
be in a position to take advantage of any 
suitable opportunity for expansion which 
may present itself that they are proposing 
an iMcrease in the authorised share capital, 
for which purpose notices of the necessary 
meetings have been sent out. No imme- 
diate issue is contemplated, and I should 
like to emphasise that no further capital 
will be issued nor any programme of ex- 
pansion embarked upon after the war un- 
less the board is reasonably certain that 
there will be adequate freedom for indus- 
trial progress, 

As to the wider future on which our 
tyes are set when Germany has been de- 
feated, I think we may anticipate without 
undue optimism a lohg period of demand at 
a level which will keep our plants, and 
Possibly some of the extensions already 
Planned, comfortably employed. Whether, 
yer a this will be a period, as it should 

» Of rising prosperity not only for the 
cement industry but for the nation at large 
will inevitably depend on whether we are 
going to develop on sound and tried lines, 
olynether we are going to fritter away a 
peiden period of opportunity in hare- 
7 economic experiment in disregard 
. ¢ example of other countries which 
oe ry them and reduced their peoples 


A war for our very survival essentially 
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calls for centralised direction of the nation’s 
activities but it is a war also for the main- 
tenance of our traditional British freedoms, 
which we expect to enjoy when it is over 
and when conditions of military neces- 
sity no longer call for the regimentation 
of the individual by the chill hand of 
bureaucracy. 


ENTERPRISE DEFINED 


What is enterprise? Surely it is a com- 
bination of brains, “guts” and faith— 
qualities which emanate essentially from an 
individual, and which by their very nature 
cannot proceed from conglomerations of 
officials. It is therefore nonsense to talk 
of public enterprise. Even the term private 
enterprise is not a very happy expression, 
since the enterprise of any individual must 
react to the benefit of others, however 
much he may legitimately gain himself. If, 
therefore, the nation is to be prosperous it 
follows that incentive must be given to in- 
dividuals to exercise those qualities which 
they alone are capable of producing. The 
greater the incentive the greater the enter- 
prise, and the greater the ultimate benefit 
to all. Let those of us who are engaged in 
industry, whether as workers or share- 
holders, face the simple fact that any poli- 
tical or economic system which seeks to 
glorify the State at the expense of the in- 
dividual must inevitably mean the negation 
of the personal freedom and must quickly 
lead to the dictatorship of an ever-growing 
bureaucracy. 

Let us remember, too, that the State as 
such cannot produce—it can merely control 
the ultimate distribution of the wealth 
which individuals have produced. State 
ownership cannot therefore in itself in- 
crease the wealth of the community nor 
raise the general standard of life. As I 
pointed out on a previous occasion, the 
average individual shareholding in our 
joint stock companies in this country is 
very small. What, then, is our system of 
joint stock companies but a form of owner- 
ship in common, yet in a way which does 
nothing to choke the breath out of indi- 
vidual enterprise, but on the contrary does 
much to encourage it? Let us not ex- 
change the substance for the shadow. 


THE SHORT ROAD TO RUIN 


We are often told (whether in sheer 
ignorance or from more sinister motives is 
not always clear) that a well-organised in- 
dustry is inevitably a monopoly and will 
restrict production in order to keep up 
prices and exploit the consumer. Let us 
examine the position of the cement indus- 
try in relation to such a charge. In the 
first place, there is no monopoly by exist- 
ing companies of the raw materials required 
for the manufacture of portland cement, all 
of which are indigenous, and all of which 
are in plentiful supply in different parts 
of the country. 

Next, let us remember that the business 
of producing cement has certain characteris- 
tics which may not be so widely appreciated 
as is desirable. Cement is manufactured 
by large and expensive units of continuous 
process plant. From this it is at once 
obvious that the prosperity of the industry 
is entirely dependent on the extent to 
which this plant can be kept running. 
Therefore we must do everything we can 
to increase the use and the uses of cement, 
to enhance efficiency, and to achieve the 
utmost economy in production, market- 
ing, and distribution. To restrict output 
deliberately would be the short road 
to ruin. ; 


CONCRETE FACTS 


The cement industry works on a very 
small margin of profit per ton—substantially 
less to-day than the cost of the 20 paper 
sacks in which it is packed. This again 
calls clearly for the fullest measure of pro- 
duction if profits are to be maintained. You 
may be interested to know that while cement 
must of necessity play a vital part in prac- 
omy all forms of building and construc- 
tional work, both in peace and war, it re- 
presents an amazingly small part of the 

cost. 

In the case of the new reinforced con- 
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crete Waterloo Bridge, for example, the cost 
of cement was less than 2} per cent. of the 
contract price, and even that includes the 
not inconsiderable item of transport to the 
site. In the average small house the profit 
to the cement industry on the cement con- 
sumed is a matter of shillings only. Lastly, 
cement is virtually useless by itself, and is 
in effect used only in conjunction with 
other materials to form concrete. If then 
the demand for cement is to be stimulated, 
it is clear that every effort must be made 
to improve the quality of concrete and to 
advise on its manifold uses. 

It was for these reasons that the industry 
brought into being in 1934 the Cement and 
Concrete Association, and in peace-time 
spent large sums through ‘the organisation 
on research, technical advice, and propa- 
ganda in connection with all forms of con- 
crete construction. 


A PROUD RECORD 


The cement industry—and we are proud 
of the fact—is a well-organised industry. Its 
pre-war policy has alone made possible 
the great contribution which it has been 
able to make to the war effort. In the 
pre-war years the demand for cement was 
steadily growing and the productive capa- 
city of the industry was always maintained 
year by year ahead of the demand. In the 
five years before the war, for example, 
obsolete and uneconomic plants with an 
annual capacity ef less than 125,000 tons 
were scrapped and were replaced by effi- 
cient modern plants With a capacity of no 
less than 2,250,000 tons. 

Since 1924 there was a steady and con- 
sistent reduction in the price of cement 
to the consumer, notwithstanding the fact 
that from 1933 onwards the price of coal 
was steadily rising. Now it takes over 
eight hundredweights of coal to produte 
a ton of cement, but only in 1938 did the 
continuing rise in coal costs force a slight 
reversal of the downward trend of cement 
prices. 

During those pre-war years the industry 
was able to make substantial increases in 
the wages of its employees, while it also 
materially improved the quality of its pro- 
duct. Although holidays with pay have 
been a feature of the industry for very 
many years, we have this year gone a step 
further and introduced the principle of 
payment to workpeople for the recognised 
Bank holidays. As between manufacturers 
arrangements exist for the free exchange of 
technical information in connection with 
the manufacture of portland cement. 


AN ENLIGHTENED POLICY 


In this comprehensive record there is 
no tittle of evidence of any anti-social 
“monopoly,” but proof, I submit, of an 
advanced and enlightened policy. When 
peace returns, and industry is freed from 
the crippling and wasteful (even though 
inevitable) controls of war-time, we hope 
to return to our pre-war policy in the 
service of the nation and to the legitimate 
advantage of all concerned—workers, share- 
holders, and consumers of our products. 

In the difficult period of transition and 
demobilisation immediately after the war, 
many controls will clearly have to remain 
for a time until a reasonable equation be- 
tween supply and demand has _ been 
achieved; and I venture to suggest that 
nothing would be more calculated to pro- 
mote the enthusiastic co-operation of all 
concerned during this period than a definite 
announcement by the Government that no 
control will be retained merely for the sake 
of control and that the fullest measure of 
freedom will be restored to industry and 
to labour as soon as may be practicable. 

But let us not forget, while we peer into 
the future, that the war is not yet won; 
and that while we may hope for victory 
before we meet again next year we must 
relax nothing of concentration and of effort 
as we enter the last lap. Afterwards if we 
can all settle down to hard work and honest 
endeavour, remembering that it is worthy 
labour, whether of hand or brain, which 
gives substance and meaning to life, I am 
confident that we shall find ahead abun- 
dant ities for adventurous and 
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FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general court of the London 
Assurance will be held on the 3rd proximo, 
at 1, King William Street, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the Governor, Mr R. Olaf 
Hambro, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1943 :— 

My comments on each section of our 
operations indicate once again a_ record 
of satisfactory progress. The life depart- 
ment new business for 1943 totalled 
£1,752,709, being an increase over the 
previous year of approximately £142,000. 
The premium income for the year amoun- 
ted to £893,908, being an increase over the 
previous year of £30,831. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT FIGURES 


The fire department premium income 
shows an increase of £85,502 over that of 
the previous year, the total being 
£2,598,558. The ratio of claims paid and 
outstanding is 46.4 per cent., against 43.4 
per cent. in the previous year. Commission, 
expenses of management, contributions to 
fire brigades and overseas taxation absorb 
48.5 per cent., against 48.9 per cent. in the 
previous year. After providing for the in- 
crease in the premium reserve on account 
of increased income of £34,200, there is 
available for transfer to profit and loss 
account the sum of £99,405, being 3.8 per 
cent. of the premium income. 

The accident department premium in- 
come of £1,320,209, as I predicted last 
year, shows a reduction of £42,452, one of 
the factors contributing to this being a 
further decline, owing to war-time condi- 
tions, in the business of motor insurance. 
Claims paid and outstanding are 50 per 
cent., compared with 49.8 per cent. in the 
previous year, and commission, expenses of 
management and overseas taxation total 
33.5 per cent., compared with 32.3 per 
cent. in 1942. 

After taking credit for the slight decrease 
in reserve on account of decreased income, 
there has been transferred to profit and loss 
account the sum of £234,793, being 17.8 
per cent. of the premium income compared 
with 18.6 per cent. last year. 

In the maritime department, the progress 
of the war happily established a reduction 
in the war risk hazard, which is mainly re- 
sponsible for the decrease in our marine 
premium income. At £2,249,585, the total 
premium income shows a reduction of 
£377,815 compared With the previous year. 

On the other side of the account, the 
claims paid show a very substantial reduc- 
tion of £801,833, the total figures in re- 
spect of the 1943 account being £1,105,342. 

The amount of £600,000 is transferred 
to profit and loss account, and after pro- 
viding for this transfer, the amount of the 
marine insurance fund at 2,823,404 
shows an increase over the previous year 
of £401,530, which, expressed in percent- 
ages, now stands at 125.5 per cent. of the 
premium income, compared with 92.2 per 
cent. 


ASSETS EXCEED £27,000,000 


The profit and loss account opened with 
a balance brought forward of £988,334. 
Our interest, dividends and rents, less tax, 
total £198,251. The total transfers from 
underwriting accounts amount to £934,198. 
The balance stands at £1,215,649, being an 
increase over the previous year of £227,315. 
The balance-sheet figures are self-explana- 


tory, the main item of variation being an © 


increase of £1,321,234 in our holdings in 
British Government securities. The surplus 
over market value in regard to the Stock 
Exchange securities amounts to £671,416, 
which, coupled with the item of apprecia- 
tion of £752,406 in the life fund, shows a 
total of £1.423,822. The. total premium 
income for the year 1943, including the life 
department, is £7,072,943, and the total 
assets now exceed the sum of £27,0¢0,c90. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED 


MR R. C. STANLEY’S REVIEW 


Mr R. C. Stanley (the chairman and pre- 
sident) presided at the annual meeting of 
The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited, held in Toronto on the 
26th instant, and in the course of his re- 
marks said: Production of nickel in 1943 
approximated the all-time high of the pre- 
vious year, notwithstanding t during the 
last six months the output from our mines 
dropped 10 per cent. below their increased 
capacities. The decline was due to a 
shortage of labour as well as to the fact 
that we had to use many inexperienced 
workers. 

Prices of nickel have remained at levels 
prevailing for many years. Production costs 
have risen and are still rising. Moreover, 
in expanding operations a_heavy financial 
burden has been assumed. Copper deliveries 
in all forms, including copper in 
“Monel” matte and copper refined for 
others, amounted to 316,000,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with 336,000,000 Ibs. in 1942. Cash 
and time deposits, Canadian treasury bills, 
British and United States tax notes and 
other securities at the close of the year 
amounted to $64,086,020, compared with 
$62,219,245 on December 31, 1942. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


The profit and loss statement shows that 
net profit was $31,127,204, ‘& compared 
with $33,301,829 for 1942. 99.88 per cent. 
of the net profit Was disbursed to share- 
holders. On November 12th [Ast I mailed 
a letter to shareholders stating that because 
of increasing costs it was quite probable 
that our earnings would be less and that 
it might be necessary to lower the com- 
mon dividend. Your directors decided that 
in the best faterests of the company it 
would not be prudent under present con- 
ditions to appropriate funds from our sur- 
plus account to aid in paying dividends. 
The consequence was that the common 
dividend payable March 31st was reduced 
from 50 cents to 40 cents per share. I 
mention this because, while mailing such 
a letter was unusual, the response from 
‘shareholders was most satisfactory. 

Capital expenditures were $5,445,248 and 
are much less than the $12,009.497 in 1942 
and the $11,739,041 in 1941. The amount 
required for 1944 will approximate 
$6,000,000. During the past five years 
more than $43,000,000 has been expended 
by the company to expand production. 


LONG LIFE STILL AHEAD 


At our annual meeting two years ago I 
stated that war requirements of nickel by 
the United Nations forced the discon- 
tinuance of our long-term economic mining 
plan and that we had undertaken a pro- 
duction expansion programme involving a 
capital outlay of nearly $35,000,000. I 


emphasised that under this production 
expansion programme, the company 
is paying a great toll in the form of 
non-replenishable ore reserves. 

I mention this drain on our ore reserves, 
which is sericus but not irreparable. With 
the end of the war in sight, as we all hope, 
a long life still lies ahead for the company’s 
mines. 

I believe that we are capable of gaining 
sufficient new business from our war work 
to make up for any losses to competitive 
materials, Our metallurgical processes are 
being studied with the idea of making all 
possible improvements which may lead to 
lower costs of production. Following the 
last world war many process improve- 
ments were made and there still exist 
numerous opportunities to alter plants and 
equipment and thus make desired savings. 

What the future holds in store for us 
is naturally problematical. Our immediate 
iob is to help win the war and to aid in 
securing a just and durable peace. When 
this has been accomplished, the company 
is well prepared to carry on its business 
successfully into a long period of world 
peace. 
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BEJRA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR ARTHUR E. HADLEY’S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on_the 26th 
instant, in London. Mr/Arthur E. Hadley, 
C.B.E. (the chairman), presided. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement, which was issued with the 
report: —The working of the line during 
the year ended September oP? 1943, re- 
sulted in a gross revenue £840,197, a 
decrease of £65,562, as compared with the 
previous year, accounted for principally by 
continued decline in import traffic. Expen- 
diture, at £474,908, was £20,572 higher 
than in the previous year, and net revenue 
at £365,289, therefore declined by £86,134. 

The profit for the year, after provision 
of a reserve for taxation, increased by 
£20,000, is £7,619, adding to which the 
undivided balance from last year—£37,721 
—makes a total of £45,340. 

Your directors propose that a dividend of 
Is. per share, less tax at §s. 11d. in the /, 
be paid. 

Rhodesia Railways, Limited, has agreed 
to a temporary reintroduction of an allow- 
ance in excess of our strict mileage divj- 
sion on certain special traffics as from Octo- 
ber 1, 1943. The effect of this should be 
an estimated increased net revenue to our 
company of some £50,000 during the cur- 
rent financial year. 

The chairman added that they had now 
received the traffic figures for the month of 
February, and the net earnings for the 
five months—October, 1943, to February, 
1944—amounted to £188,961, as compared 
with £163,772 in the previous year, an 
increase of £25,189. On these figures he 
thought he was justified in saying that the 
prospects looked more hopeful. 

The report was adopted. 


MANGANESE BRONZE AND 
BRASS COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR. J. C. COLQUHOUN’S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth ordinary annual general 
meeting of this company was held, on the 
21st imstant, in London, Mr J. C. Colqu- 
houn (chairman and mepnaging . director 
presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which was circulated with the 
report and accounts:—Turning to - the 
accounts, the surplus of current assets has 
increased by £22,050 to £114,528 and 
the total of net assets has increased by the 
surplus for the year of £16,263 to £324,869. 

Before leaving the balance-sheet I wou! 
refer to the other important figures o 
stocks and debtors, which together hav 
increased from £445,062 to £472,204, and 
also the company’s total liability for tax 
tion. which has increased from £153.62 
to £209,956. oe ” 

In: the appropriation account you Wi! 
see that £230,405 is available for taxatic 
and dividends, against £146,969 for the 
previous year. The proposed final div- 
dends are 3} per cent. on the preferent 
shares (making 73 per cent. for the yea!’ 
and 174 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
(making 25 per cent. for the year). 
being the same as in the previous yet. 
You will see, therefore, that out of £230.49 


available, taxation, including the tax wit 


held from dividends, takes £193,321, “ 
84 per cent. Dividends (net) for the ye# 
take £20,821 and the surplus of {16.263 
remains in the business. 

The chairman added: 


solidate the free reserves mentioned 
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THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £59,000 ,000 


The eighty-third annuai general meeting 
of this Society was held, cn the 25th instant, 
in London. 

Mr J. K. Wiseman, joint managing 
director, who presided, said: 

The total income for the year amounted 
to £10,636,000, an increase of £485,000 
over the previous year. 

The combined premium income amounted 
to £8,554,000, an increase of £374,000 
over the previous year. 

The total claims and surrenders paid 
during the year amounted to £4,008,000. 
This, however, only partially represents the 
amount applied for the benefit of policy- 
holders, as a proportion of the .premiums 
being paid now are set aside to provide 
for sums assured which emerge for pay- 
ment in the future. In this way, in addi- 
tion to the £4,008,000 paid to  polity- 
holders during the year, the sum of 
£3,926,000 has been added to the Funds as 
provision for future repayments to policy- 
holders, these two items together making 
a total of £7,934,000. 

The premium income in the ordinary 
branch (including consideration for 
annuities granted) amounted to £2,202,000, 
an increase of £68,000 over the previous 
year. The new sums assured amounted 
to £2,953,000. The amount paid in respect 
of claims and surrenders amounted to 
£1,370,000. The amount disbursed in 
surrenders again showed a reduction. 

In the industrial branch the premium 
income for the year amounted to 
£6,352,000, showing the excellent increase 
of £307,000 over the previous year. Claims 
and surrenders amounted to £2,634,000. 

The amount added to the fund during the 
year was £2,841,000, which includes 
£1,513,000 interest on investments. This 
addition to the fund is money put aside 
as a provision for future payments to 
policyholders. Adding this item to the 
actual disbursements to policyholders 
during the year the total is £5,475,000. 
Thus the actual amount paid to policy- 
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holders, plus the amount added to the 
fund, which provides for future payments 
to policyholders, together make up a sum 
equal to 86.2 per cent. of the premiums. 

In the general branch the premium in- 
come amounted to £70,000, an increase of 
£3,000 over the previous year. 

The whole of the fire and accident and 
general insurance business was reinsured. 
I would again call attention to the necessity 
to increase amounts insured in order to 
cover increased values. 

The fire insurance fund at the end of 
the year amounted to £65,000, the acci- 
dent and miscellaneous insurance fund to 
£35,000, the capital redemption assurance 
fund to £16,000, and the general branch 
reserve fund to £100,000. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets 
total £59,686,000, an increase’ of 
£3,931,000 over the previous year. Stock 
Exchange securities represent 80.3 per 
cent. of the total, the remainder consisting 
mainly of mortgages, loans on public rates, 
freehold and leasehold properties and 
ground rents. 7 

The report and accounts were unanin}- 
ously adopted. 





LACRINOID PRODUCTS, 
LIMITED 


MR T. L. HORABIN’S STATEMENT 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Lacrinoid Products, Limited, was held, on 
the 26th instant, at the company’s regis- 
tered office. Mr T. L. Horabin, M.P., the 
chairman of the company, presided. The 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts, was as follows :— 

The net profit for the year under review, 
after charging depreciation and making pro- 
vision for taxation, amounts to £5,559 as 
compared with £5,523 for the previous year. 

Owing to the incidence of excess profits 


“tax, it is not possible to show a variation 


to any large extent in the profit of the 
company. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


Practically the whole of the output of the 
company has been directed to supplying 
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Government requirements. Buttons are still 
the company’s main product, but much of 
the output today is different from its normal 
specialities. Output has been increased 
substantially, although the labour situation 
has become increasingly stringent during 
the year. For the way in which this and 
other difficulties faced by the company have 
been overcome, the managing director, his 
colleagues, and the employees of the com- 
pany, have deserved the greatest credit. 

The management have continued their 
policy during the present year of improving 
the conditions for the workers. A new 
canteen has been built in which subsidised 
meals are supplied to the workers at low 
prices, and a social club has been started. 
During the year an efficiency bonus scheme 
has been instituted for all employees, which 
is yielding satisfactory results. In addition 
a contributory pensions scheme for the staff 
has been inaugurated 

The research laboratories of the company 
have been used to carry out research on 
new lines, some of which may be of im- 
portance in the post-war period. Button 
production methods have been developed 
and improved, as a result of which it is 
hoped that the company will be in a favour- 
able position to export after the war. In 
this connection it must be remembered 
that 80 per cent. of the buttons used in this 
country before the war were imported 
mainly from Germany, Italy and Japan. 


BUILDING ACCESSORIES 


I referred last year to the fact that the 
management were preparing plans for the 
production of building accessories to enable 
the company to play its part in the vast 
housing schemes which will have the prior 
claim on the production capacity of the 
country after the war. The company’s 
ranges of building accessories are now 
nearing completion, and production can 
commence immediately demand arises. 





We regret that, owing to pressure on 
space, the reports of the following com- 


* panies have been held over for insertion 


in our next issue: Royal Exchange 
Assurance, Anglo-Palestine Bank, B. Morris 
and Sons. 





(Continued from page 579) 
Wings for Peace 


This is the title chosen for the report on the future of 
civil aviation published by the Labcur Party this week. As 
was to be expected, it is a plea for the adoption of the ideal 
of complete internationalisation of military and civil avia- 
tion. The Labour Party’s aim is to substitute a “super- 
national air force” for the existing national air forces and 
a “World Air Authority” in civil aviation for private or 
public national enterprises. The World Air Authority would 
comprise an assembly on which the participating countries 
would be represented ; a council, including representatives 
of countries with major interests in air transport and other 
elected members ; 2 board of management responsible for 
technical and operational control; and a director-general 
appointed by the assembly. It would have the sole right 
to own and operate “World Airways” on behalf of the 
community of nations; this would include all the main 
trunk routes of the world. Subsidiary to the World Air 
Authority and World Airways would be regional air 
authorities, and regional airways, such as a Europa Airways. 
f complete internationalisation cannot be achieved at this 
Stage, 1t would be necessary to fall back upon a system of 
British Commonwealth Airways; meanwhile Britain’s air 


services, internal as well as external, should be wholly 
nationalised. 


Only the public ownership of all civil air transport will 
provide the people with a service which is fully efficient and 
fully dedicated to the interests of the community as a whole. 

The report has the merit of stating an ideal solution ; but 


it does nothing more. A statement of ultimate aims hardly 
amounts to a policy. 


Shorter Note 


Mai decision of the members of the Provincial Brokers 


‘ock Exchange, taken last week, to re-elect their old com- 
mittee en bloc may appear reactionary. In fact it is a blow 


for progress insofar as it ensures that the PBSE retains 
its new found power of co-operation with London and the 
Associated Stock Exchanges. The decision is a further blow 
to those who wish to combine the advantages of member- 
ship of a national body with the liberty to be guided only 
by their own views about what is in the public interest. 


Company Result 


South Durham Steel and Iron Company. 
Years to September 30, 






1941 1942 1945 

; £ £ Fed, 
Ne ioe diano ake nccve aia ¥ewiddaywd Kesoe 281,134 409,672 482,030 
EM id ch aiccccbe nce gesax~deeas 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Taxatiemc oi... 41,000 180,000 155,000 
War Damage ...... 25,933 10,003 7,503 
Fees and pensions. . 5,456 5,502 5,864 
Debenture interest? ...............0000. 50,840 51,000 50,667 
Preference dividend .................... 18,000 18,000 18,000 
Ordinary dividend of 6°,................ 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Ordinary shares and ‘“‘ B "’ Ordinary shares : 

Surplus availablet 

ON ae Sakina stack ced keeenswakens 18,905 24,167 124,041 

eo er rere 18,757 23,446 23,445 

GRUNT G Se wien cca roe vedere css ewans 20 2:7 23-9 

I da Sie ceowee ediesaeedincnis 2 2} 24 
Contingencies Reserve ...............-4. “3 sei 100,000 
CORN MONG a sick cine ome ceeadias 122,865 123,586 124,182 
ee 2,417,889 2,339,579 2,315,896 
Net inter-company items*............... 947,345 1,065,216 986,029 
INGE GUI GREOES 5 cs cas cc eesecarecas 570,687 636,639 769,235 
CRCRSTIGUIE SSCS oie 6 onsen cnn ese eeensiers 1,155,486 1,825,857 3,126,238 
BU relia tine ior mies ne wenicee cameras 617,942 819,109 1,148,898 


* Before deduction of unallocated depreciation of £532,198 in 1941, £637,198 in 
1942, and £666,025 in 1943. 


+ Including 4 per cent. Deb. Sinking Fund allocations of £7,500 in 1941, £7,820 in 
1942, and £8,134 in 1943. 


¢ After payment of 6 per cent. on Ordinary Shares, Ordinary and “ B” Ordinary 
share equally in any further dividend payments, Total ‘‘ Earned for Ordinary ” 
amounted to 8-0 in 1941, 8-7 in 1942 and 29-9 in 1943. 

The Ordinary Shares of £1, standing at 29s. ex dividend, yield 
£5 17s. 3d. per cent. The ‘‘B” Ordinary Shares of £1, standing 
at lls. 6d. ex dividend, yield £4 6s. 11d. per cent. 
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INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 











‘ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 
- ste pee ree eee eee . 
Dee Security Indices Yields 
a | Corres. a a oe 
194 | SE Day | 
| "sa 1943 | 30Ord. | 20 Fixed | Old Ord. 
| shares* | I[nt.t Consols Shares 
a y — a ne — = — —_ —_——_—_— a — — —_ 
April 20... | 4,897 | 5,246 105-4 134-4 3-16 3-97 
» 2... | 4679 | 3011 105-4 134-4 3-17 3-97 
» 2... | 6,120 (a) Closed | 105-5 134-4 3:17 , 3:96 
» 625... | 5,074 5,224 | 105-6 134-3 3-17 3-96 
a | 4,954 4,930 | 106-1 134-4 3-17 3-94 
: | 
* July 1, 1 


935== 100. + 1928=-100. 30 Ordinary. shares, 1944 : . hig zhest, 106 1 
(April 26) ; aa 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 135: 4 (Feb. 23) : 
lowest, 1 0 (Jan. 3). (a) Easter Monday. 


New York 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 


) 


1944 | 

i ee Sie) April | April Apri! 

; 5 | 99 19 

Low High : i : ; 

ow Me. 1944 1944 1944 

|} | 3 | 

37 Industrials ........ | 95-1 (a)| 99-7 97-6 97-5 95-3 
32 Rails ............. 88-9 (a)| 101-2 (c) 98-5 99-5 95-1 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 | 88-9(d)) 87-6 87-8 86-7 
419 Stocks ........... 93-6 (a)) 97-9 96-1 | 96-1 94-0 
Av. yield %*......... 4-83 (ce) 4-60 4-72 4-72 4-83 


* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (6) Jan. 5. (c) Mar. 22. (a) Mar. 8. (¢) Feb. 23 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


DAILY AVERAGE oO} * 50 Common STOC KS 


1944 | Average | Transactions | 1944 Average | Transactions 
April 14... | 117-5 477,000 | April 18... 117-5 1,193,000 
o» 6...) 117-5 242,000* ss > 115-6 904,000 
> | a 117-8 538,000 — 115-1 534,000 


{ 


1944: High, 121-2 (Mar. 18). Low, ‘113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 29, 1944 Capital versions Money 
£ £ f 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 585. 
Including Excluding 
Year} Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
ESOT oend 60 vb565545 40k dossEhesoesusuesasee 455,079,936 444,387,280 
ERTS e eb 6s cep aa sais b ash bok cenkesnnnkesos eo 587,491,190 577,579,465 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year+ U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1944...... 444,056,559 330,721 Nil 440,783,836 2,015,289 1,588,155 
1943...... 576,203,780 1,375,685 Nil 571,516,581 659,837 3, ‘403, 04> 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to April 18, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—There was a sudden tightening of 


credit conditions in the early part of the week, and the position 
in the money market had to be helped by considerable official 
purchases of bills. The immediate causes of the stringency 
were Calling of loans by some clearing banks which were making 
up this week, and the withdrawal of substantial American 
balances of which the market had had the use for a few days. 
The appearance of these balances is now a regulat monthly 
event. The funds in question are in the main destined for the 
pay of American troops, and disappear as they are transferred to 
the clearing bank which handles the American army accounts. 








Apr. 11, Apr. 25, 
1944 1944 


7 (per bushel) — Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— Cents Cents Cents Certs 
a iene, « # Siekenes a 1738 — Cocoa, N.Y., Accra............. 8-81 8-81 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
innipeg, Dec.......... : , + 
Maize, Chicago, Dec............. + + — N. - ,cash— . - Rubber, N.Y., eo spot .. { 
Oats, Chicago, May Aas 82 82 S ha N, ° ‘4 ob 0000 shee ss 1 3 l . ” » janm.-Mar. ........ 
Rye, Chicago, May ...........-. 128 129 antos, No, 4.............. 3 Si Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 a 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 6 643 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 21-95 21-62 deg. spot...............e00 3-74; 5% 
METALS lb. *” Am. mid., May ......... 21-11 21-16 
a, —— Cotton Oil, N.Y., May .......... 14:31 14-31 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, fo. 
Tin, NY, Straits, spot... 52-00 52-00 | Lard, Chicago, July ............ 13-30 *t enecetaaginiaenaaaiaad 
Lead, ¥., SC RGhekhes ch anes's 6 50 6-50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of sta com- = 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 NN Lesh oc canyon ss 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 250-5 ° 249 


+ Trading suspended. 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





By Wednesday the position had been considerably eased, anc 
with the resumption of considerable purchases of hills by the 
clearing banks, credit was in abundant supply towards the 
close of the week. Another factor making for stringency was 
the heavy volume of Treasury bills which the market had to 
take up this week, the syndicate having obtained a 35 per cent 


allotment on its £110,000,000 applications at the tender on 


Friday of last week. The Bank return reflects the easing of the 
position in the increase in bankers’ deposits by £21,097,000 to 
£198,479,000. An increase of {£35,100,000 in Government 
securities provides most of the explanation of this expansion 
in bank cash, though the movement has been offset to the 
extent of £11,858,000 by a fall in other securities, and to the 
extent of £3,716,000 by a further increase in the circulation. 
MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betwees 
April 21st and April 27th :— 
Bank rai changed October * reared ames a 
1b 18% aire a 5 ente, N35, ,* s'month, *, Dey-todn 
-18%. : 2 moni r 
ror alah wit note, Be 1-13%. deposit rates, $%. De depen 


unchanged betwers ee eens eine tes fixed by the Bank of England remained 
between April 21st April 27th. af 4 in brackets are par of 


“Sai, 4-8 seth i mail transfers 4 
8 eae) 445-475 mal co -: 443-474. am ig Se 7 5-3 


97;- Syria. p. 8-81-85 
Krona (18-160) TT Ae 686-98. aoe eteh Ww ‘Indies. Piss C2 Ti) Teer 
Pertagal, Becndoe (1 10) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Paname. 
84. mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying) ; mail trans. 
ters 83-86. Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 

Fised Rates for P at Banh 0; for Clearing Offices. Gpais. 
Pesetas 44-00. Sait Fakes $20. Naty th te lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between April 21st and 


April 27th. 
india. Rupee (184. per, aan 17H-1844. 

eadiee conse. Conge. Francs Geet China. National $3-34. at 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, lie en tee ate 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine specia! 
account: 16-07 pesos. 

eens Se oeves estes Se ane mone have remained unchanged a 
follows: United States. % cent pm.-par. Canada. 3 cent pm.-par. Switzeriest 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES — 














New York lia April ni | April | . April | — — Apnl | April 
on | 19 | 20 1 25 | 26 

} | - . 

| { “4 ' 
Cables :— | ; | i : 
London....... 4028§ ; 40235 | 4023§ | 40238 | 40255 | 40238 | 402); 
Montreal... .. . | 90-250 | 90 “180 | 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-125 
Zuricht....... : 27-00 | soi 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-00 | 27-0 
Buenos Aires .. | 24-88% 24-93% | 24.93" | 24-93% | 24-93 | 25-00* | 25-05* 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 5-16 | 5:16 | 5-16 | 5-16 
Lisbon>....... | 4:10 | 410 | 4-10 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 
Barcelona..... | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 © 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 25-86 | 25-86 23-86 

* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bi 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


** The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended April 26th. The complete 
index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw matefials 
185.5. 

COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914-100) 
conins |"elert) Gee | tt. 


First Dayof | 4 : 
Month Food Rent 





Weights: 7 ' 2 | W 1 + 1 B 


Sept. 1939......; 138 | 162 208 132 (Ta, 
1940 ...... 166 164 | 295 212 a9 | (ie 
1941... 166 164 | 380-385 228 230 199 
1942...... 160 164 395-400-240 265 200 
—...... 166 164 345 244 «| «(291 195 

Feb., 1943....... 164—=—(‘«*2HCC(‘“$;COSSCs OMG %8 , 193 

Mar., 1943....... 165 164 360 244 | 68 | 

Feb., 1944....... : 168 164-340-345, -252,—=,s=—t«éD 200 

Mar., 1944....... 168, 164 «340-345-251 | «29k | 

April, 1944...... 168 oes al a | oes | 200 

Source : Ministry of Labour Gazett . es 






Aprll, Apr 25, Apr. 11, Apr. > 
1944 1944 1944 1944 


t Nominal. 
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April 29, 1944 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 22, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £40,708,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £107,154,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £110,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations £212,965, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
{201,886,000 against £248,815,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ~ 


Receipts into the 












Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
; : 
Revenue | a = | Week | Week 
el aes 4 ended | ended 
April | April | Apsil | April 
24, | 122, | 1943 | 1944 
1943 | 1944 | 
Nl 
OrDiINARY 1 
REVENUE { 
Income Tax ..... 58,451 | 45,070 | 13,755 | | | 10,651 
Sar-tax 2.0.0... 3,962 | 2,950! ‘960! 600 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties ........ 7,413 6,928 | 2,310 | | 1,553 
Stamps ......... 590 230 | 560 | 80 
a 1,408 1,116 200 254 
re 23,875 | 22,799 5,439 6,635 
Other Inland Rev. 40 ae 20; ... 
Total Inland Rev.| 95,739 | 79,093 | 23,244 | 19,773 
emer es SNe 
Customs ........ 33,012 | 31,620 | 10,999 | 12,872 
Excise... 1.00... | 6,500 


800 | 13,000 6,400 


48,812 | 44,620 | 17,399 | 19,372 








Excise........ 
Motor Duties 1,015 992; 134| 108 
Post Office (Net | | 

Receipts)...... 600 | 1,000 | 
Wireless Licenses.}... | . ae 
Crown Lands 140 | 140 | 
Receipts from 

dry x 345 129 | 

Miscell. Receipts .| 4,628 | 3, 261 | 1,982 | 1,456 
Total Ord. Rev.. .| 151,279 [127, 966 | 44,028 | 40, 40, 708 





| | | 

| 
5,800 | 5,600 | 1,400 | 2,200 
Oca --[iseor9 [55.566 | 45,428 | 42,908 


SeLF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 


| Issues out of the 
, Exchequer to meet 








90,258 | 107,264 


payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure | April | April | Week | Week 
} = = | ended | ended 
| Aprit | April | AR | “oe 
2 ’ 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
eee DLs sak —— im 
ORDINARY | j \ 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. off | | 
Nat. Debt ....| 34,936 | 37,563 | 1,287 | 2,024 
Pa oe to N. | i 
ea. 335 335 | 
Other Cons. Fund | | | 
Services....... 259 | 33 | 226 | = 
fotal...........] 35,530 | 37,596 | 1,848 | 2,024 
Supply Services . .| 364,100 | 291,830 | 88 300 | 105,130 
Total Ord. Exp.. .| 399, 630 329, 426 | 90,148 | 107,154 
Sinking Funds . 23} No 110 110 
ac gr. sansa 329,639 | 
! 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.} 5,800 5,600 | 1,400 | 2,200 


ee 405,893 | 335, 239 | | 91,658 [208, 464 


eee! 


A change has been made in the method of ine 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 

Venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘“‘ Total Supply Services ”) instead of 
being sh —, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordin ary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£18,878 to £2,771,329, the other operations 


_ for the week (no longer shown separately) 
| Taised 


£66,726,321 to 
allowing for £15 million for sinking funds 


the gross National Debt by 


£19,794 million after 


| in 1943-44, 

on NET ISSUES (f thousands) 2 

meee. oo 
152 


THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 




















(£ millions) 
Ways and 
_—— Means Trea- | 
Advances =~ | Total 
ct aa Float- 
-_ | Se 
Ten- | Public | _ of si 
der | TP | Depts. | Eng. | Banks! 
. | Tand | 
1943 | | 
se 990 -0; 1867 -2| 203-8 | ... | 1043-5! 4104-5 
Jan. 22 /1190-0 Not available | 
»» 29 |1180-0; 1936-2} 290-6] ... | 1390-0! 4796-8 
Feb. 5 |1170- Not available 
» 12 |1170-0 : cae ae 
» 19 {1170 -0) 
» 26 11170 -0) 1946 -9 | 340-3 | 32-3, ‘ 1376-0 | 4865-5 
Mar. 4 /1170-0 Not available 
»» 11 |1170- ”» oo” 
», 18 |1170- » 
x» 25 {1170-0 
31 3,149 -1 394 +5 , a | 1389 5} 4933-1 
Apa 6 |1170- Not available 
14 |1170 ie 38 | 
» 21 {1180-0 | ae ae 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average | Per 
| Rate | Cent 
Date of _—-—— [———| of Allot |Allotted 
Tender Applied! ment. | at 
Offered) “FP \Allotted| | Min. 
| oy | Rate 
a 5 - es /O 
| | | 
1943 | | 1 aso eke 
April 23 | 153:1 | 90:0 | 20 2°85; 43 
1944 | 
Jan. 21 | 90:0} 202-0} 90-0 | 20 2-54; 27 
» 28 90-0 ! 193-2 | 90:0 | 20 1-48 32 
Feb. 4 90-0 | 203-3 | 90:0 | 20 0-86 | 22 
o of 90-0 | 206-5 | 90:0 | 20 0-81 22 
» 18 90-0 | 199-4; 90:0; 20 1-12 27 
ae) 90:0 | 191:0 | 90:0 | 20 1-28 31 
Mar. 3 90-0 | 201-7 | 90-0 | 19 11-86 23 
» 10 90-0 | 190-1 | 90-0 | 20 0°34; 31 
» a 90-0 | 177-2 | 90:0 | 19 11-84 31 
» 24 90-0 | 176-9; 90-0} 20 0: % 
‘On 90-0 | 190°5 | 90-0 | 20 2-20 25 
April 6 90-0 | 211-8 | 90:0 | 20 2-74 27 
» 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2:58; BW 
oo oF 110-0 | 216°8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83: 35 





On April 21st applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted as 
to about 35 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices in full. £110 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered on April 28. For the 
week ending April 29, the banks will be asked for 
ae deposits to ‘the maximum amount of £50 

ons. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 
Week | 3% | 3% | War 
N.S.C. Defence Savings | : 
ended | Bonds | Bonds _ | ae 
ah ee. 
Feb. 15 | 4,744 | "2,024 5,119 5,243 
» 22 4,982 1,584 4,047 3,594 
ar) 4,496 1,613 3,649 6,197 
Mar. 7 4,708 | 1,830 5,024 | 5,624 
» 14 4,571 1,588 3,727 | 8,887 
» 2 4,284 | 1,655 4,934 14,992 
» 28 5,565 1,776 22,288 | 52,832 
April 4 8,588 3,689 20,704 45,595 
» ill 4,208 1,548 4,327 10,209 
» 18 4,593 1,613 6,903 | 13,566 
25 ie a 7,520 | 15,559 
Totals 
to date] 1,075,454* | 680,334* 1,547, 25148, 399,872t§ 
* 230 weeks. + 173 weeks. { 34 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
April 25th amounted to a total aie of £66,391,509. 
Up to Feb. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £143,772,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market —_ per standard 
ounce have been 233d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
_ per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 
ABE ID .05.c500c00% 7% #06 139 8 
Sie EER ee sciswre dees 715 4 139 2 
a EEE es orereracore-wieiae 715 8 140 4 
er ARSE eee 76 «15 143 «0 
a 2 iN aiaiava vieisioco 75 13 140 10 
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APRIL 26, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : ' Govt. Debt... 11,015,200 
In Cirein. . . .1124,472,845 | Other Govt. 
"aa De 595,168,875 Other Sees. a 
t.... 25,768, er 
Silver Coin. . T0300 
Amt. of Fid. 
) ee 160,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. 
fine)....... 241,718 
1150,241,718 150,242,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
mo Capital 14,553,000 





heaters z 149, 683 
Pablic Deps.*. 4,490,573 
Other Deps. : 

Bankers ..... 198,479,009 
Other Accts... 56,944,767 
255,423,776 

277,617,032 

i+ “Including ¥Exchequer, 


231,737,151 


Govt. Sees. .. 
Other Secs. : 

Discounts & 
Advances. . 5,881,979 
Securities . . 13,850,136 
19,682,104 
ee 25,768,873 

Gold & Silver 
COMER. 0.50.55 438,904 
277,617,032 


Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

















(£ millions) 
| 
| 1943 | 1944 
; April } April —_— | April 
; 28 12 9 | & 
Issue Deft. ; | | 
Notes 1n circulation. .... 953 4/1125 +5}1120 -8)1124 -5 
Notes in banking depart- 
TNE oso soe ees 46-8) 26-7] 29-5] 25-8 
Government debt and 
securities*........... 999 -1/1149 -3}1149 —- 2 
Other securities ......-. 0-9) O-7| O-8} 0-7 
Silver Coin ............ . . 0:0} O00 Of 
Gold, valucd at s. per 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 
(Cre 168 “0068 » -00\168 -00\168 00 
Deposits ; 
ES sib oie seks sient | 6-6) 7-7) 45 
Bankers’ ........00s00 170.1 168 -2} 177-4) 198-5 
Ss. as cis. ns coeinn xe 53-1] 56-8} 55-3} 59 
UMN a chews so eres oe 231-5! 231-6} 240-4) 259-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; 
Government...........| 174-1) 198-8) 196-6} 231-7 
Discounts, etc.......--- | §-3| 8-6) 15- 5-8 
MBB 65. os siaxcins 5x28 22-01 14-8] 16-3} 13-8 
RMN occa ween cece crs | 201-4! 222-2] 228-1) 251-3 
Banking depart. res....... 47- 8 . 0 2" 3 
“Proportion” ........... 20 6 i- 6} 12-4 10-0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100: —_ 
£14,553,000. Fidueiary issue raised from £1, 100 


to £1, 150 million on March 9, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


t 





Week ; Aggregate 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to 
eee easy | enna resiaatiaae 
April | April | April | Aj 
24, | 2 24, | 
1943 | 

: aces ’ 
Working days = 6 | 
Birmingham. .... 2,119 
Bradford........ 1,368 | 
ee 630 | 
WM ag sca esse ss 489 | 
WM ae sioisenecis | 783 | 
Leicester........ | P = 
Liverpool ....... . 
Manchester...... 10,630 
Newcastle....... 1,537 | 
Nottingham ..... | 387 
Sheffield ........ 792 
Southampton 81 
12 Towns ....... | 23,129 
Dublin*......... | 6,939 





* April 17, 1943, and April 15, 1944. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | April | ‘April ; April | April 
RESOURCES 22, 6, | . ae 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
due from Treasury ..... | 20,275 19,084) 19,012, 19,022 
Total reserves ........... 20,670) 19, 658) 19, 588) 19,594 


Total cash reserves....... 354) 295 287| 285 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 6,329! 12,332! 12,648) 12,734 
Total loans and secs. ... -| 6 »355) 12, 588) 12,716) 12,833 
Total resources ..........] 28,852) 33, 853) 34, 296) 34, 604 


LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 12,970 17,636) 17, 707, 17,762 
1 & 340 900) 1,000 "900 


Excess mr. bank res. 
Mr. bank res. dep.. ‘ 12/318) 12,277| 12,604, 12,704 









Govt. deposits ... es 471, 426 274, 204 

Total deposits ........... | 14,162) 14,504) 14, 701) 14,881 

Total liabilities .......... 28,852) 33,853) 34, 296, 34, 604 

Reserve ratio............ 76 °2% 61 -2° %o}60 -4% 160 -0% 

BANK AND TREASURY | | | 

RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock...... | 22, 482 21, 540, 21, 419, 21,469 

Treasury & bank currency.) 4, ee 4 1093) 4,093 4,093 
LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation...... | 16,500, 21, al 21,295 21,334 


Treasury cash and dep. ...' 2,707! 2,773\ 2,601. 2,525 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


i Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 

| 15, SS 14, 21, 

1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

32-64! 430 4) 43-04) 43-04 
8-88 11 “37 11-36 11-63 

| 44-14 63-02) 64-48) 64-65 

. |184 -74,244 -70)243 -94/249 -61 


ASSETS 
Gold and English ster..... 
Other coin, bullion, etc... . 
Call money, London...... | 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... 





THE ECONOMIST 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0. 29 grammes 


Jan. | Nov. | Dec. | | Jan. 
| Jl, 30, 31, 31, 


ASSETS 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1944 

eS eee 67-4 81-5 137-1) 137-9 
PR echt Sheen ere cee ne | 29-6 22-7 20-1) 18-7 
Sight funds.............. | 15-6 38:9 7-0 6-6 
Commercial bills ......... | 114-3 102-1 76-0, 76-4 
Treasury bills............}| 31°3) 24-1 30-2) 29-5 
Time funds at interest....| 21-0 21-1) 21-1; 21:1 
Sundry bills and invest....| 199-8 195-7 194-5! 195-5 

LIABILITIES | | | 
Deposits : | | 
i <s5hssssansese® ; 152-7, 152-7 152-7; 152-7 
PD nice ia eras enewe | 76:3 76-3, 76:3, 76°3 
Central Banks .....0.000s 16-5 6:3 7-0 6-1 
Other SP ep aek acne 1-7 18 1-7 #1:°5 
TED a nvcsenskssesssesen | 35-0. 49-91 50-6) 50-5 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


; April ) Mar. ; Mar. | Mar. | April 





’ 9, 17, | wm 1 au 1% 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 | 1944 
Gold coin & bullion., 444 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin........ ; 145 118 121 126° 164 
Balances abroad . | 809! 1,543; 1,634 1,662 1,607 
Sterling securities. .| 4,676| 7,798 7,798 7,798 7,848 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,455; 583 583 583. 583 
Investments....... 56 86 86 87 88 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : India) 6, 632 8,854 8,836 8,825 8,936 
Burma oon nm ae ae 
Deposits : Govt.... $10 “885 853 1,018, 885 
Banks ..; 470 554 635 499 513 
Reserve ratio...... '76 +2%'!92 -29%'!92 -19, 92 -1%'91 -8% 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
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BANK OF CANADA 


Million Can. ve 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar, 
| 24, 8, 15, 22 
ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 
+Reserve : Gold...... a Sect | 
Other.....| 0-3; 0 19 0-06 0 06 
Securities .....-.000% yee *2 1321 -93'1331 -13 1338 -79 
LIABILITIES | 

Note circulation...... 710-8 | 881-57! 884-78 887-29 


Deposits : Dom. Govt. | 30-2 | 
Chartered banks ..... 


70 13, 49-98 58-97 
251 °3 | 353-18 364 °72 368-25 


+ Gold and foreign exchange smenaieeel to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


| Feb. Jan. | Jan. Feb, 
8, 24, | 31, 7, 


ASSETS 1943 1944 | 1944 1944 
* Gold and stg. exch........ | 32-47) 38-15 38-63 39-2] 
Advances to State........ | 30-66) 41-32) 41-32 41-32 


Hrvestements .....cccccves 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes.......... ivee 


4-46 10-32) 10-32) 10-32 
! 
| 29-96 36-40 36-58) 36-41 


Demand liabs. : State..... | 11-98, 13-54) 14-77, 16-22 

Banks and others ........ | 24-21 38-73 38-25) 36-95 

Reserve to sight liabs. ....| 48°9 42 6 | 43-1 | 43-7 
j vy, 4o oO % 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 











naam and advances... | 24-94) 26-34) 26-81 29-51 Million £’s 
sIABILITIES = 
Notes isstied............. li26 11 166 01/166 -26|166 -51 Million Turkish pounds — | : 
Deposits, etc...........-. 168 -37.185 -90.181 -81|183 -96 ') Dec. ; Dec. | Dec.y) Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
ee: aoa | oi Y, 3l1,t 8, | 26, 11, 18, 25, 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Assets | 1942 | 1943. 1943'| 1944 Assets | 1943 1944 | 1944 1944 
_ Million £’s Pn. ... sheeeesteeene ee | 143-1.201-7 201-7) 202-7 Gold coin and bullion..... 63-53 88- 07} 89-33 89-84 
Clearing and other exch....| 62-9, 88-8 95- *3; 96-8 Bills discounted.......... | 5-62, 14 “72| 14-47, 14-70 
vi li ~~) Mar. | Apr. | | Apr. |. | ane. Treasury bonds .......... 134-0, 131-6, 131 6i 1316 Invest. and other assets...| 82 74. 93 7 94-83, 91-04 
i sik 8, Commercial bills ......... | 487-1 459-3 466-7) 466-6 LIABILITIES | 
ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 198 NS 65s 405%03095505 56-3; 61-1 61-4 61-3 Notes in circulation....... 40 “33; 47 80 47 39 48-39 
CO ESS 2-65; 2-65 2-65 2-65 Advances .........+0+00- 265-1, 251-3, 254-6) 251-2 Deposits : Government . 7-05; 11-65, 13-70} 10-16 
British Govt. secs......... 23-40 23-65! 23-65 23-89 LIABILITIES | Bankers’ ...... 94 -10'130 -21/130 60) 130-06 
Sterling balances......... 18-2 1-62, 1-89, 1-74 Notes in circulation....... 744-9 794-2, 805-6) 806-5 Others .......- a) 30) 364 3: 56) 3°76 
LIABILITIES | | | Deposits ....-....+++.+++ 222-6 213-2 212-0 215-1 Reserve ratio............ 43° ‘1% 45 ‘7% 45 -9% “1 0°, 
Notes in circulation. ...... | 28-17| 28-24 28-46, 28-50 | Clearing and other exch. ..|_24°2, 37-2! 34° 4-1l 31-3 a ‘ 
Apr. 18, Apr. 25, Apr. 18, Apr. 25, Apr. 18, Apr. 25, 
1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
one, oe. COTTON— continued E Portland, d/d site, London area 
Wheat - 2&2 2¢@ Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38 in. s.d. s.d, | SEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lon 
No. Bag. Gaz -Mt. 496 Ib. f. a. ~ Biss ° ; 2 . » "52 x 50, 22s & 16’s.. 65 6 65 6 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) | en 
az. av. per cwt. (e)....... Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, a ) 1 0 
Flour per 2 280 fb — is _ditaae 12's & 10S......+.... 943 «94 3 a and upwards perton 51 0 51 0 
OM ww cc cccce FLAX (per ton)— £ s. £ s. 
ia . az., av. per cwt. > (a) : : . . Livonian ze Fe cebAkeeaeeese hee ey i. Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton{ ah eno 
Maize, Argentine, per ton ....... 10/0/0 — 10/0/0 ee eoereoseces ss : ; s.d. 5.4 
Tr , (Per ton) — Manilla, spot o/ 31 3h 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— ae Nom, » Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. + 
English long sides rn { 5 4 Bee: ) Ree, Shes e e800 0498855992 2's 4 Fi Ammonia, Sulphate eccces per ton 10/2/0 10/2/0 
ee eee ee cena Om > y 6 7 sure, (per ton)— salah Nitrate of Soda 10/14/0  10/14/0 
Imported hinds .......... sees . ; : . Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee...... — 39 _" Potash, Sulphate. . mi = 
i S.’ dG. 8. Gd. Soda Bicarb. ..... } 
— eee sen <es { 8 o% 8 Oo nee ee tnecint).. 33h 5m Soda Crystals : +... 5/ 61/6 
MOE 2. ccccvcccsccccce 5 2 5 2 essians, pers cecccees ° . 
Pork English per Bib......6... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per per yd... Sb beh wees 0 5-30 05-30 | COPRA (per ton) —S.D. Straits vi sie 
BACON— Wil ide 142 0 142 0 10/40 Calcutta , spot., b W8behrS 06000500 04000:00.08 om. . 
(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side Dundee, 100 yds. ..........-. 50 1 50 1 HIDES (per Ib.)— s. a 34 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 74/40 ” ” 38.6. 38 6 Wet salted apealion, } 40/50 lb. 0 8 0 & 
—, (per ton)—African, spot £ s. £ s. Sane... Dek ainosb de 
surTeR x = geass . 1 delivered.............. 380 86038 0 Cape, Jb oe Kaneneeemneee ° s : : 
per cwt.)— rades, nan ; ; pes, 18/20 Ib. ........... 3 i 
MEREGh GS nsses scones 151 4 151 4 WOOL (per) wie ist oe English & Welsh Market Hides— : . i 
CHEESE t.)— Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 Best hea d heifer........ 
os; = CCE aCeRGee ERD 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 oe { 0 8 0 % 
Gapeesd SEE eh ea eke heb ees eho 99 2 99 2 Cape scrd. average snow white pe 293 293 LEATHER (per lb.)— 1s 
COCOA (per cwt.)— —" 2nd pieces, 50-56's .... 24 24 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ te Gf 
PE osc esbansewncebsens 45 0 45 0 ’ apaen ; 3 13 
Grenada fine ...........0sss0s- 81 0 81 0 56 eases" 33 33 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... 2 ae 
E@es 120)—English.......... 1469 149 "s average carded .......... . 1 
(per ) ng 44’s prepared es 293 292 DIE sss deneeeeeo ese easeeen 1 2 ie 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 — 110 110 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— MINERALS Dressing Hides.............++-- 24 24 
ES Ty rere 5 0 5 0 COAL (per ton)— 39 . 39 = PETROLEUM PRODUCTS T8 (per ga gal. ~. ; 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— Welsh, best Admiralty.......... { Ss: B? Motor Spirit, England & 1W 
Centrifugal, 96°, prpt. shipm. 3411 3411 (0) Kerosene, Burning oa. Ba Sassais i Ot 1 Of 
e.i.f. U.K./Cont. ...........-- eos eee Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne . 35 ll 35 ll Vaporising Oil ..... ag 11 
Rerinzp Lonpon— _JRON AND STEEL ( ten) em (5) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 14 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 128 0 128 0 ex road tank waggons...... 1 7 
Granulated, 2 cwt. ma domestic Bes Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 a oil, in bulk, England and 
consumption .............++- 30 11 30 11 Steel, rails, heavy .............. 290 6 290 6 ales— : 
: 47 6 47 G “eae: arco Mewar Age age caer al Seauobeneessesenes 010 0 10 
West India Crystallised ......... 50 10 50 10 Tinplates (home icc. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 Sem ce er rs 0 114 0 Aik 
TOBACCO — NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— : 42/0/0 42/0) 
eae) 0 10 10 Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0 — 62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American....... ae/0/0 45/0/0 
Indian stemmed and unstemmedy ‘9 3 2 in—Standard cash ............ 300/0/0(f) 300/0/0(f) | RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 16 1 8 peed OG ie _— tee aie sito St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 16 16 
stemmed ....0++002.0ee0ee00s ey oor Maske taeeen Li0/o}0 110/0/ SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
ail | 43/100 
corsen b)— TEXTILES a 2 Nickel, home ay. osseces 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 
Raw, MfS-american cenecanee .. 12-75 = 12-75 Antimony, English, 99% ........ 120/0/0 120/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— . 
FE hckns kash ess 15:05 15-05 Wolfram, Empire .....per unit 2/15/0 = 2/15/0 Linseed, raw.......cecsccecoece 60/0/0 60/0) ; 
Yarns, 36's Ring Beams......... 23-98 24-08 sain 5/0/0 = 5/0/0 Rape, crude ..........e+eeeeee - 85/0/0 — 83/0/9 
42's Cop Weft........... 23-06 23-06 Platinum, refined ........ peroz. 9/0/0 — 9/0/0 tton-seed, crude ............. 52/2/6 aia 
60’s Twist t (Egy ptian) . 33-22 33-00 Quicksilver......... per 76 Ib.{ 68/10/0 68/10/0 Coconut, crude............ee0e% 49/0/0 49/0, ° 
Cloth, per 100 69/15/0 69/15/0 ERS eer 42/5/0 — 42/5/0 
31 i Printer, 64 x 64, s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 11/2/6 = 11/2/ 
36's & 42’s............ 43 3 43 3 GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 119,0° 
Cambric Shirting, 323 in. oven (per ounce)— ERE e -.. saecosenescoss 28/10/ 08 28/ ae Hn 
12 x 60, 24’s & 24’s.. 58 5 58 5 | Cash .........cccceeccceeeeees lll 611% eins iealceauaen 28/10/0% 28/ 


* Nominal. 


(4) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks and 9d., 
* faa (e) Average for weeks ended Apr. 15 and Apr. 22. 





credited ls. 6d. on return. 


(6) Higher Pool prices 





in some zones. 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 
in Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered work: 





Ap! 


—_—_— 


Flower 6 
Royal B 
ae 


Cargo Fl 
Coltness 
Lanarks! 
Maclellai 
Nunnery 
South D 
Trussed | 
Vulcan I 

Elect 
Electric ; 


Bowmak 
British S 
Cordova 
Nat. Mor 
Rowton | 
Selfridge 
Telephon 
Wharncli 
Ho 
Express | 
™ 


Associate 
Birmingt 


Amherst 
Besoeki ] 
British M 
Gedong 

Hol 

Java Uni 
Malayan 
Oriental 
Padang I 
Rembau_. 
Sapong 
Simo Ru 
Soember 
Soengei | 
Sonoseka 
Sungei S: 
Tamiang 
Telogore 
Yataderi: 


Mitchell ¢ 


Bradleys 
Goldsmit! 


Central F 
Automati 


Harding, 
Hubbard 
Tra 
Gateshea 
Northern 
Tynemou 


Alliance ’ 
City Nati 
Edinburg 
Ever Rea 
Friars In 
Scottish 


Birmin “ 
Blythe { (\ 
British [1 
British Q 
British Ti 
Browne & 
Bryant & 
Crabtree 
Craven B 
Enfield C 
General 
Hall Tele 
Houndsdi 
Howard § 
Ideal Boi 
Kellner-P 
Lacrinoid 
anganes 
Meesons ] 
Newman 
Provincia 
Randall ( 
Reyrolle | 
Rugby P¢ 
Schweppe 
Shaw (Jol 
Stev enson 
Switchge: 
ayside F 
Telegraph 
Telegraph 
‘Tanspare 
United Ca 
United Ni 
favasseut 


Totals (£0 
April 1 to 


January 7 
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COMPANY RESULTS (April 1, 1944, to April 20, 1944) 








































































































Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
. Year Total Deprecia-| Profit for Se 
Company Ended | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- | +? ; 
‘ Trterest Roa Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in Total Net | Ord. 
4 Div. Div. | Reserves aot Profit Profit Div. 
| | orward 
98 7 
” Breweries, &c. | oh £ | £ | £ £ % | £ ee £ | % 
‘ Flower & SOMS.......sccecceseeees Dec. 31 | 279,439 7,596 | 78,592 | 138,596 || 4,500 40,500 | 18 34,371 | — “779 || 287,934 78,170 | 18 
“30 Royal Brewery, Brentford.......... Dec. 31 190,978 . 33,676 85,687 4,500 18,000 12 10,000 | + 1,176 186,834 34,668 | 12 
i Woodhead’s ee a> Jan. 31 34,521 | 8,04 12,490 1,100 3,000 | 15 wae + 3,946 27,831 6,372 | 124 
"25 Coal, Iron tee! 
Cargo Fleet fron .............00005 Sept. 30 | 204,528 | 65,000 | 664 99,233 a os oe a + 664 || 202,626 796 | Nil 
«,, ( Coltness Iron Co.............eee eee Dec. 31 | 329,491 .- | 151,341 | 410,696 || 25,750 | 108,281 | 17 15,000 | + 2,310 || 293,715 | 131,563 | 174 
= Lanarkshire Steel Co............... Dec. 31 54,654 40,000 | 9,054 62,590 | 8,250 11,562 | 12 an — 10,758 50,773 10,173 | 12} 
 Maclellan (P. & W.)......-...0-05 Dec. 31 57,560 | 10,000 30,499 38,574 ||. 20,520! 6 10,000|— 21]; 44,690 25,129! 6 
Nunnery Colliery Co. .............. Dec. 31 69,219 | 18,500} 28,715 37,425 || 4,500 11.550 | 74 | 10,000] + 2,665 54,572 11,456 | 5 
‘D South Durham Steel and Iron...... Sept. 30 | 482,080 | 100,000 | 163,041 | 286,627 || 18,000 44,445 |83 &23| 100,000 | + 596 || 409,672 63,167 |83 & 2} 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. ......... Dec. 31 30,428 | 13,080 | 6,848 10,252 || 1,500 6,020 | 5 os — 672 41,944 10,737 5 
Vulcan Foun PEE Dec. 31 | 272,587 He | 25,280 69,153 || 2,500 21,127 | 5 + 1,653 || 230,778 24,968 | 4 
ing ower | 
Blectric Supply Corporation . Ra Dec. 31 | 178,025 | 58,818 95,986 || 15,000 43,126 | 10 + 692 |} 165,375 57,842 | 10 
hb inanci Cc. | 
> Bowmaker Ltd......... TE dias Oct. 31 62,783 ee 27,708 dial 20,000 es ee ey + 7,708 66,428 30,083 | Nil 
544 British South Africa DR ee siaiinie Sept. 30 21,021 axe on 1,097,885 ies 344,488 | 83 Ni ap 34,991 807,914 396,754 nt 
i GemBOVE EAE GOs. occ cccccccccccce Cc. a ir. \ | aa da sale — 3,071 |}! 50, ¥ \ i 
yO CNat. Mortgage & Agency of N. Zealand | Sept. 30 210,170 | *.. 17,798 | 32,636 || |. 17078 | “St | | + -'720 || 199,089| 16,884) St 
32 Rowton en .-+: SY coaenaeins _ 31 133,579 BS 15,388 oo } 3,839 4,066 | 4 a: 7,484 127,734 238% a 
Selfridge (Holdings) ............... an. i ; ; = one. + 18, 79,975 5,766 | Ni 
6-41 Telephone and General Trust ....... Dec. 31 | 167,168 ze 62,469 | 132,912 | 23,581 35,623 | 8 + 3,265 || 152,336 61,358 , 8 
6 +22 Whamcliffe Dwellings Co. zsrazer ees Dec. 31 19,569 a, 2,228 8,620 || 1,688 1,125| 1 — 585 19,539 4031! 3 
6 -93 otels, Restaurants, &c. | | | 
7 Express I Dairy Co, oon Rens ac Dec. 31 | 130,966 as 118,852 | 219,885 || 23,016 32,000 | 8t | 60,000 | + 3,836 || 129,492 | 117,356 8t 
° otor, viation j | | 
“ Associated Motor Cycles ........... Aug. 31 | 128,442]... 14,722 | 27,193); ... =| 13,190 | 12} | | 1,532 || 94,306! 9,453) 10 
— Birmingham Small Arms Co. ....... July 31 | 744,219 ne 144,310 | 382,620 | 15,596 | 105,569 | 73 | + 23,145 || 719,758 | 150,158 | 74 
Rubber | | | | 
N Amherst Estates (Selangor)......... Dec. 31 155 ee Dr. 1,807 4,115 | | — 1,807 163 | Dr. 5,010 | Nil 
NE Besoeki Plantations ............... Dec. 31 558 |  |.. | Dr. 516 | — 11,300 | | | | |— "516 1,387 44| Nil 
British Malay Rubber ............. | Dec. 31 990 dee 78 7,359 | + 178 580 | Dr. 158 | Nil 
lie Rea a telgsais | _ = bos ene Dr. ool | oa i | — a = = rrr | 4 
i) ST 6050 0606% 66600006 ; Dec. ae } J y | ie | ove twee, 4 eas + 2,014 727 w. ay 1 
Feb Java United Plantations ........... | Dec. 31 370 ee Dr. 3,173 DH OREN acc fee wee |e ~ 3173 1,188 | Dr. 3,410 | Nil 
35. Malayan Para Rubber ............. Dec. 31 295 se Dr. 3,458 2,788 ||}... a6 co Jp aks — 3,458 357 | Dr. 4,722) Nil 
1943 Oriental Rubber .................- Dec. 31 889 Se 110 11,125 |... we | + 110 520 | Dr. 40, Nil 
$544 Padang Langkat Rubber........... Sept. 30 759 ae Dr. 99 2,458 || b sni — 99 1,817 | Dr. 3,930 | Nil 
14-70 Rembau Jelei Rubber.............. Dec. 31 2,231 a 788 47,406 || | es + 788 1,956 966 | Nil 
"1% Rubber Estates............ Dec. 31 470 ie Dr. 3,068 3,725 |} ... | P Yee — 3,068 || 504 | Dr. 3,235 | Nil 
Simo Rubber Co............0.00008 Dec. 31 1,010 | Dr. 588 11,335 ||... | Baty — 588 || 523 |Dr. 10,178 | Nil 
48-39 Soember Ajoe Rubber ............. Sept. 30 | 156 es | Dr. 462 1,084 | me — 462 2,777 | Dr. 606 | Nil 
10-16 Soengei Rampah Rubber........... Dec. 31 299 ss Dr. 5,834 4,826 | Bs sla — 5,834 1,278 | Dr. 6,580 | Nil 
30.06 Sonosekar Planting Co. ............ | Dec. 31 | 1,377 | 599 | Dr. | 44 | | cee fees! + 599) Dr. 774} Dr. 774) Nil 
316 Sungei Salak Rubber .............. Dec. 31 | 400 | is Dr. 412 | Dr.1,598 ||... ee — 412 349 | Dr. 903 | Nil 
0 Tamiang Rubber Estates........... Sept. 30 | 1,058 | Dr. 199 10,828 |... | | | ee oe 1,139 | Dr. 1,160 | Nil 
0 Telogoredgo United Plantations. .... Dec. 31 |Dr. 24,696 «.. — |Dr. 24,696 |Dr. 89,584 | im sxe sie | ay — 24,696 ||Dr. 27,035 |Dr. 27,035 | Nil 
ea Yataderia a se ar Dec. 31 | 9,940 1,300 4,829 7,934 | aa 4,725 5 | sia + 104 17,276 5,034 5 
—_ pping 
Cunard Steam Ship Co. ............ Dec. 31 | 1,027,924 | 19,274 | 312,128 | 532,940 | 67,500 | 167,108} 6 | 100,000 | — 22,480 || 1,064,196 | 343,723, Nil 
King Line Limited ................ Dec. 31 59,829 | 18,487 443 | 120,872 ie 31,250 | 12} na + 5,193 62,221 31,553 | 124 
or. Mitchell Cotts & Co., sgecwecreseees June 30 | 182,475 es 96,226 | 148,581 4,538 44,064 | 15 40,000 | + 7,624 || 180,053 93,803 | 15 
ao Ps a tores | 
1944 Bradleys (Chester) .........0ee0005 Jan. 31 53,266 ae 35,366 69,410 6,300 31,250 | 123 a — 2,184 46,668 37,768 | 12} 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths........ | Jan. 31} 145,143 es 54,438 | 100,929 || 15,000 22,500 | 7% | 17,500} — 562 || 115,256 40,624 5 
a | =a Jan 32 | geass | 885 | oeaer | *8eG0r || "S600 20:00 2o¢| 2 «| + Bast || ayoas |  22'aa8 | 15t 
V MUO. . ccc cccccccsccccccce an, : eee ’ ’ 'y ? OF | . — ’ 27, 8 22, | 
ic Rothmans Limited ................ Feb. 29 54,405 | 11,937 28,958 60,274 || 15,950 11,555 | 27-08 Ke + 1,453 51,938 28,581 | 27-08 
si 0 I iach an sinnenay ass +2 | July 31 | 172,933 os 49,617 60,121 |} 12,500 10,000 | 10 | 27,404) — 287 84,181 35,288 | 10 
Upsons Limited (Doleis Shoe Co.)... | Dec. 31] 219,621 a 80,048 | 115,497 || 34,047 38,250} 12 |... + 7,751 || 218,443 74,675 | 12 
ea | | 
60/010 Central Paywince Ceylon Tea RV eet | June 30 44,302 ae 22,662 28,672 || 5,445 15,247 | 12 2,000| — 30 83,230 16,747| 9 
19} legraphs, &c. | 
‘ . Automatic Telephone, ge Dec. 31 | 280,952 | 58,833 84,834 | 223,503 || 7,058 66,097 | 123 | 20,000 | — 8,321 || 261,888 65,642, | 124 
‘extiles | | 
10/2/0 Harding, Tilton & Hartley ......... Dec. 31 52,930 4,381 21,261 22,583 1,238 15,000 | 40 5,000} + 23 54,616 17,899 | 40 
ne ilies (S.) ianiind ccs | Nov. 30} 146,140 | 10,184 25,102 46,038 | “we 8,000 | 10 za + 17,102 84,818 10,945 | 10 
ramway mnibus | 
11/0/0 Gateshead and District Tramways... | Dec. 31 | 115,457/| —... 22,795 67,356 || 6,756 | 15,211| 10 |... + 828 || 107,824 22,143 | 10 
5/76 Northern General Transport ........ Dec. 31 | 563,774 a 146,792 | 224,975 || 19,500 83,108 | 10 40,000 | + 4,184 || 488,349 | 136,967! 10 
Tynemouth ——— Transport .. | Dec. 31 55,236 ae 9,567 22,263 1,525 4,641 10 3,000 | + 401 50,625 9,571 | 10 
s : rusts | 
on. Alliance Trust Co..........0.ee0005 Jan. 31 | 667,962 aes 256,642 | 321,641 || 51,060 | 137,812} 25 60,000 | + 7,770 || 641,668 | 250,514 | 25 
s. d. City National Investment ..... .. | Feb. 29 20,168 a 7,024 14,842 avi 5,454 64 {| 1,000} + 570 18,299 6,020 | 64 
0 & Edinburgh Investment Trust Mar. 15 59,870 .. =}: 59,870 | 233,567 || 14,175 33,600} 10 |... + 12,095 53,935 53,935 | 10 
Ever Ready Trust Co. ...........4% Mar. 31 33,814 ae, 31,762 42,418 ea 30,000 | 10 Gs + 1,762 31,946 28,893 | 9 
0 8 Friars Investment Trust ........... Feb. 15 78,629 = 21,495 36,839 ee 15,500} 4 5,000 | + 995 71,008 17,762, 4 
0 % Scottish Capital Investment Meeecoren Mar. 31| 112,631 a 30,706 52,000 || 15,500 8,267 4 | 10,000} — 3,061 || 106,579 27,520; 4 
re ther mpanies | 
0 4 Birmingham Railway Carriage ...... Dec. 31 78,894 73,712 | 173,406 3,000 37,162 | 74 40,000 | — 6,450 74,754 66,572 | 74 
0 8 Blythe (William) & Co. ............ Dec. 31 67,202 see 36,936 39,101 4,426 9,904! 15 | 20,000 | + 2,606 || 40,778 26,778 | 15 
British Insulated Cables ........... Dec. 31 | 1,130,253 | 256,626 | 291,812 | 720,039 || 28,930} 200,625 {| 20 | 100,000 | — 37,743 || 1,149,031 | 283,167 | 20 
19 British Quarrying Co....... aries Oct. 31} 102,658} 24,763 25,555 36,548 9,375 14,721|/8&6!  ... + 1,459 || 106,616 28,498 | 8 & 6 
43 British Tobacco Co. (Australia) ..... Oct. 31 | 962,602 es, 957,149 | 1,006,895 || 111,188 | 843,474 | 9 + 2,487 || 963,448 | 957,818, 9 
13 ER siisdvns ees neenans Dec. 31 19,400 = 10,440°| 32,166 3,125 7,500| St)... — 185 20,775 12,109! 5 
24 Bryant & May Limited ............ Mar. 31 | 454,910 | 30,000 | 404,910 | 543,366 || 67,200 | 313,558 | 18};7/ ... + 24,152 |} 439,907 | 389,907 | 188+ 
07 Crabtree (R. W.) & Sons ........... Dec. 31 | 143,225 | 13,094 39,229 17,666 9,261 6,000} 8 | 25,000} — 1,032 || 119,707 38,083 | 8 
12 Craven Brothers (Manchester) ...... Dec. 31 | 163,160 | 15,000 69,235 | 217,025 ee 60,000 | 20 ee + 9,235 227,086 68,070 | 20 
110 Enfield Cable Works.............4. Dec. 31 | 152,215 | 28,958 | 117,206 | 130,376 || 15,000 | 100,000 | 123 BS + 2,206 || 203,396 | 116,623} 123 
2 4 General Refractories Ltd. .......... Dec. 31 | 228,283 | 20,000 47,743 | 103,408 ee 24,375 | 74 | 25,000 | — 1,632 || 247,174 39,455 | 7h 
wet Telephone Accessories ......... Dec. 31 | 832,608 | 22,181 32,710 45,696 ae 20,160 | 12$! 20,000 | — 7,450 581,655 36,160 | 123 
ie Houndsditch Warehouse Co......... | Dec. 31 | 117,736 1,908 50,079 | 168,856 || 40,000; 40,000] 5 ba — 29,921./| 199,464 | 145,322 10 
1 tt Howard & Wyndham.............. Feb. 29 | 158,796 5,297 19,001 28,790 1,250 12,066 | 123 5,000 | + 685 || 121,837 13,592 124 
+ ideal Boilers and Radiators ........ Dec. 31! 380,671 a 69,280 | 282,102 |} 50,000 17,500| 23¢  ... + 1,780 || 468,513 | 158,838 | 10} 
péliner-Partington Paper Pulp..... Dec. 31 | 4,536 Dr. 1,769 |Dr. 78,232 co be Saenl fee — 1,769 2,530 |Dr. 29,354 | Nil 
14 Lecrinoid POE. ow cen ccs cecee Dec. 31 6,758 ‘as 5,559 R aes 4,500 9 1,000 | + 59 7,710 §,523 | 9 
Mansanese Bronze & Brass... | Dec. 31 | 256,436 | 22,179 57,905 97,850 || 3,798 37,844 | 25 ae +: 16,263 || 189,697 57,469 25 
Veesons Limited ....... .. | Jan. 31 41,369 ES 28,533 39,374 4,737 | 6,250} 12% | 23,221 | — 5,675 30,501 23,800 | 124 
010; ME pehman Industries. ............... | Dec. 31} 88,382 | 15,585 | 26,578 43,184 7,170 18,000 | 20 a6 + 1,408 81,587 34,182 | 20 
Olt Me Rovitcial Newspapers. ..........-. Nov. 30 | 280,231} 13,750 | 78,088 | 162,487 || 52,500 15,000} 3 10,000 | + 588 || 286,610 78,626 2 
400 Randall ef er Dec. 31 | 2,384 e 705 30,132 649 688 | 10 3,750 | — 4,382 10,034 5,266 | 37} 
$7010 Reyrolle (RICO. coos ee ccccs ees Dec. 31 | 396,712 | 66,232 90,032 | 226,729 3,588 51,044 | 123 | 40,000 | — 4,600 || 452,038 90,908 | 124 
eueby Portland Cement ........... Dec. 31 | 130,496'} 53,581 | 51,494} 116,461 || 18,000 22,500} 7h) ... + 10,994 || 123,432 | 44,475 73 
Schweppes Limited.............00. | Dec. 31 | 410,668 ... | 159,270 | 240,045 || 35,000 99,847 | 124 | 30,000! — 5,577 || 329,725 170,560; 10 
1 6 Shaw (John) & Sons, Wolverhampton | June 30 15,145 ae 13,977 27,656 | eae 6,149 74 | 5,000 | + 2,828 14,235 13,235 | 73 
205/0/0 Seyenson (Hugh) & Sons.......... | Dec. 31 | 110,316 | 19,933 32,104 96,087 || 23,230 2,500} 11-1' ... | + 6,374 || 118,969 32,777 | 11-1 
, Taitchgear and Cowans............ Dec. 31 22,653 wo. | 22,653 33,084 ore 12,000 | 20 | 9,000 | + 1,653 19,150 19,150 | 20 
43/10 ayside Floorcloth Co.............% Feb. 29} 20,707 | 40,000 20,707 50,081 -- | 12,500} 123 8,000 | + 207 20,846 20,846 | 12% 
TeieeraPh Condenser Co. ........... Dec. 31 | 74,502] 11,163 24,037 62,676 || 3,900 | 5,625! 74 | 15,000! — 488 68,528 21,473 | 5 
60/00 I graph Construction & Maintenance | Dec. 31 | 391,151 ae 51,488 95,029 | waa 22,721 10 30,000 | — 1,233 335,181 49,365 | 10 
290 WB Uausbarent Paper Limited......... Dec. 31; 40,095| 11,614 14,781 996 2,750 10,114 | 12 fits + 1,917 35,115 11,498 | 12 
soi Fee MOEN, 5 5. ose ccc ec unre Dec. 31} 13,649 .. | 10,007 35,553 ||... | 9,000 | 6 | + 2,007 13,463 9,368 = «6 
s2/2ih Yared Newspapers. ...........2... Dec. 31! 34.371 14,617 15,267 |} 13,781| ... | ... | 418 | + "418 34,253 14,564 | Nil 
ay asseur (J. H.) & Co.........--.. | Dec. 31 | 114,827 57,189 | 63,745 || 5,000 37,500 | 123 15,000} — 311!) 153,880 52,345 | 124 
11/26 ff Totals (4000's) : No. of Cos.| | | | | ace 
- sone? fori 1 to April 20, 1944........... | 100 17,037 1,017 | 5,863 | 11,122 | 988 | 3,804 | ... 996 | +. 75 16,323 | 5,430 | 
) 33/100 wary 1 to April 20, 1944......... 624 122,689 | 7,258 49,589 | 89,173 | 10,452 | 31,214 | a 6,125 + 1,798 || 120,966 | 48,471 | 
$ premises. ac - 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
. AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - aaannnee 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branehese and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Agenecles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
oy facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
GHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


28, s.w.1 








ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued is ... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ese = wee ~—- 4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000,000 
£12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund ... soe Sue ue ... £3,250,000 
Special Currency Ruse oe eee — ) ,600,000 


Head Office : ze CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


E.C.3 
West End 





Drafts sre granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Reatention. States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 

of Credit and Travellers cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 
Paid-up Capital ... aren 
Reserve Fand 


Currency Reserve ee — 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, "— . EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 


G. HAMILTON, Esq 
F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.8.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON. K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2. 
pos G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALI 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, _T. IA and the DOMINIO 
NEW? ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of or description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. egotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ; sh £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE titel forward . £2,259,161 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... £62,235,580 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital aoe we 
Paid-up Capital - a 
Further Liability of Proprietors ues 
Reserve Fund . ee ws 
Currency Reserve ... 


Chief Office in Austvelien 


Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 





THE UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY, LIMITED 
NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS 


Owing to circumstances beyond the Directors’ control, the 
publication of the Accounts of the Company for the year ended 
3lst December, 1943, will be delayed and the Eighteenth Annual 
General Meeting of the Company will therefore be postponed 
until such time as the accounts are available. 

In the sinoumetemens the Directors, at a Meeting held to-day, 
declared a Second Interim Dividend of 12} per cent. (actual), less 
Income Tax, together with a Cash Distribution of 2 per cent. 
(not subject to Income Tax) out of Capital Reserve payable on 
the 12th June, 1944, to the holders of the £1,954,500 Ordinary Stock 
= the capital of the Company entitled to participate therein 

istered in the books of the Company as at 5th May, 1944. 
t is not the intention of the Directors at the Annual General 
acting to recommend a further Dividend for 1943. 
ere of ae ranery Stock will be closed from the 
5th May, to the 19th 1944, both dates inclusive. 

The Th al announce the following appointments: —Mr R. G. 
Simpson, M.C., C.A., as Deputy Chairman of the Board, Mr 
G. Scott, as Joint Managing Director, and Mr C. G. Allott, 
A, CA. as Secretary to the Company. 

r H. T. Schierwater has been appointed Deputy Chairman of 
athe! Line Limited and Tankers Limited. subsidiaries of the 

ompany. 


Dated this 25th day of April, 1944. 


By Order of the Board, 
Cc. G. ALLOTT, Secretary. 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 












ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_ £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - += =  £83,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £155,000,000 


(19483 Accounts) 


THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 


FOUNDED 1877. 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. 


TOTAL FUNDS 


£16,037,306 


W. W. BENHAM, Chairman. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., 


246 BISHOPSGATE, 


Authorised by Act of Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. 


Total 


LONDON, €E.C.2. 


ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 
Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


Stages, Landen 


at Brettenham House,” Lancaster Place, Strand. 


J. G. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 





, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newseaper, L1b., 
; London, W.C.2—Saturday, April 29, 1944. 
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